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“The Wall Street of the South} «: 


One of New York’s leading financiers once termed 
New Orleans’ financial district “the Wall Street of 
the South.” 


Here, in the very center of Southern financial 
activity, stands the CANAL BANK—a bulwark of secur- 
ity; a living symbol of conservative progress. 

If your domestic trade turns southward, if your ex- 
port department is expanding its activities, your 
primary need is an adequate banking connection in 
the “port of the Valley to the World.” 


Since 1831, this Bank has constructively served the 
financial needs of New Orleans and the Nation. The 
CANAL offers nearly a century of accumulated experi- 
ence in counseling commercial enterprises. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


“The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO 
of New Orleans 





All Guy ¢« Maupassant’s 


Short Stories — 


222 MATCHLESS 
MASTERPIECES 


Now in ONE Volume 


ROUGHT to America at last! All the short 

stories of Guy de Maupassant! All the im- 
mortal masterpieces of the greatest master of 
the short story that ever lived. More than two 
hundred genuine de Maupassant tales. Many 
of them never before published, except in rare 
editions now out of print! 4nd AllInOneV olume! 


Here at last is the full glory of this brilliant 
Frenchman’s art of the short story ry spar- 


kling gem from his matchless pen. And every 


story absolutely complete, authentic, and un- 
expurgated. A treasure-trove of genius! 


You know some of Maupassant. You know 
his marvelous power to lay bare, with a few 
vivid strokes of his pen, the intimate secrets 
of human hearts. You know his almost pagan 
frankness in describing human passions. You 
know that he does not evade the facts of life. 
But if you know the real Maupassant you 
know that he does not write merely to arouse 

morbid interest, but as a true artist 
who paints life’s pictures with sur- 
passing skill. 


Everything in ONE amazing volume 


Now for the first time you can know and enjoy 
all the superb short stories of Maupassant without 
re etiti on. What an amazing panorama of French 
life j is in this priceless collection! Whether he writes 
of simple peasant maid or Parisian coquette, of 
glittering boulevards or soft shaded by-paths, tale 
after tale holds us spellbound; each one differe nt, 
unusual, enthralling, each one a flawless master- 
work of liters ature. 

Think of having the full repertoire of Maupassant’s 
unrivaled stories in your library. And all in ONE 
single, extraordinary and magnificent volume! 

Featherweight India Paper—that marvelous tri- 
umph of the papermaker’s art—makes it possible. 
Paper of exquisitely fine weave—yet strong, white 

and opaque, so that the type does on show 

through. The large, readable type is of exactly 
the same size as in the original 10-volume edition. 


Will you examine it FREE? 


But why attempt to describe this marvelous 4 
volume? Only your owneyescan doit jus- ¥ 
tice. Therefore accept it FREE fora full > 
week’s examination. - Do not pay a penny unless 
you are sure you wantto keepit. Thenonly 
the small price named in the coupon— 7 
ridiculously little for such a de luxe vol- 
ume, containing as much as ten ordj- /Walter Zt. 
nary volumes. But no money now— 
just the coupon. / Black Co. 
/ Dept. 59 
77 West 42nd St. 
7 ‘New York City 


WALTER J. BLACK CO 7 Send me on qupeees al, 
your new onc-volume 

7 West 42 Street edition of Guy de Mau- 

NEW YORK CITY. NX passant’s complete Short 

Stories, printed in large type 

on Ind‘a Paper; Keratol bind- 
ing. I will either send you $5.45 
7 in full payment within one week 
7 or return the book at your expense. 


State 


No Money—Simply Mail Coupon 


A 


1 Mark X here if you prefer Persian Morocco Bind- 
[ Jing at only $1.50 more. Same approval privilege. 
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Withdrawal Demanded 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 23, is the statement “At 
home, people recalled that there is 
nothing in the Constitution to keep Mr. 
Borah from occupying both his own Sena- 
torial chair and the Secretary of State’s 
seat. If the President would select for his 
Cabinet the chairman of the leading Con- 
gressional Committees, ‘responsible govern- 
ment,’ in the sense in which it is under- 
stood in Britain (‘Mother of Parliaments’) 
would almost instantly be achieved.” 

For the proper information of your 
readers on this important subject you 
should withdraw both these statements. 

Evidently you have overlooked the last 
part of Section 6 in Article I of the Con- 
stitution, which reads: “‘No person holding 
any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his 
continuance in office.” 

Moreover, even if there were no such 
provision in the Constitution, the selection 
of the chairmen of the leading Congres- 
sional Committees as Cabinet officers would 
not achieve “responsible government” such 
as Great Britain has... . 
S. A. TORRANCE 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Cabinet is a body totally un- 
known to the Constitution, hence 
members do not hold office “under 
the United States.” Says Edward 
S. Corwin, famed _ constitutional 
lawyer, and McCormick Professor 
of Jurisprudence at Princeton Uni- 
versity: “Article I, paragraph 6 is 
no obstacle to the President’s con- 
stituting his Cabinet of chairmen 
of Congressional Committees. Mem- 
bers of present Cabinet are officers 
only as heads of departments. A 
Cabinet of Committee heads would 
not be officers, only advisers. .. .” 

Of course, the executive power 
of the U. S. would still belong to 
the President, and he could not be 
made “responsible” in the British 
prime minister sense without Con- 
stitutional Amendment.—EbD. 


> . . . 


Borah in Boise 


Sirs: 

A word about William E. Borah at home. 

You say (Time, Aug. 23), “Senator 
3orah strode down the dusty streets of 
Boise—people applauded, tipping their hats 
to him, occasionally he nodded.” 

As a matter of fact Borah comes and 
goes unobtrusively and takes his place 
among Boise people as if he had not been 
away most of the time for a decade and a 
half. 

When he came this time, a little group 
met him at the train. There was handshak- 
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ing under the bell-tower of Boise’s unique 
Spanish mission railroad station. The pro- 
hibition director for Idaho and Montana 
took charge of the Senator’s luggage. In 
the car of friends he rode down into the 
sea of trees beneath the green waves of 
which are the paved streets and houses of 
Boise. Trees, you know, gave the city its 
name; the French voyageurs, at first sight 
of the wooded valley, cried, ‘‘Voyez le bois.”’ 
It has remained “the wooded city.” Home 
folks call it ‘‘Boy’se.”’ 

Borah wanders about, alone for the 
most part. He nods to all. He shakes 
hands with many, amiable, affable, forsak- 
ing his Washington manner of studied 
avoidance. 

At lunch, on days when he is not out 
speaking at some church, grange hall or 
fair ground, he sits in at ‘“Kelly’s round 
table’ with a group of lawyers, bankers, 
merchants, physicians, sheep barons, news- 
papermen. Their battle cry is, “I disa- 
gree.” They have no awe, no fear, no 
“yes” complex; they differ violently with 
the Senator on Russia, on prohibition, on 
the direct primary. He tries out his new 
ideas on them. They respond with mingled 
approval and ferocity, not always without 
profanity. 

And he lives in a big borrowed house 
with servants and goes daily to a rented 
office to study his mail. That’s Borah in 


Boise. 
MILO M. THOMPSON 
Editorial Rooms 
The Idaho Statesman 
Boise, Idaho 


“Out West” 


Sirs: 

. Just a word of appreciation from 
“out west” where all newspapers are not 
News papers. More oftea than not many 
important facts reach us in TIME, ahead of 
time—that is ahead of the regular news 
channels. It pays to be informed. TIME 
is well worth anyone’s time. 

FreD A. Gross 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Gutter Sheet 
Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 23, you furnish a corre- 
spondent from Los Angeles with the oppor- 
tunity to vilify, in most offensive language, 
Mrs. A. S. McPherson, a woman in good 
standing in this community. 

You add to her injury an utterly vile 
verse copied from a disreputable San Diego 
paper. 

For selling that San Diego gutter sheet 
on the streets of Los Angeles, containing 
the article you quote from—and because of 
it—four newsboys were fined $100 each. 

Have a care lest Time be also barred 
from newsstands and the mails. .. . 

W. S. KREss 

American Catholic Foreign Missions 

Maryknoll 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





send me a bill ($5.00). 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to ce“er 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiLpinc, CLEVELAND 
Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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September 13, 1926 


Sirs: 

As a charter subscriber to your magazine 
I have been an ardent supporter of TIME 
since its inception, and as a member of 
the aeronautical profession, your news items 
on aeronautics have been especially inter- 
esting to me. 

May I congratulate your 
editor on the able way in 
handles his material? . . 


J. PARKER VAN ZANDT 


Stout Air Services, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Gold, Ivory 


Sirs: 

May I offer a correction of a passage 
which appeared in Time, July 5? With 
reference to the statue of Zeus at Olym- 
pia by Pheidias, it is said that “it is 
unlikely that he (Pheidias) worked in ‘gold 
and ivory’; . . . He doubtless made this 
god, like his others, of Parian marble... 
artisans polished the stone until it re 
sembled ivory, and added gilt.” 

This is contrary to’ all the evidence, lit- 
erary and epigraphical. We know from 
several sources that Pheidias made at least 
four “gold and ivory” statues: the Athena 
Parthenos at. Athens, the Zeus at Olympia, 
the Aphrodite Ourania at Elis, and an 
Athena at Pellene in Achaia. 

Pausanias tells us that an_ inscription 
under the feet of the god shows that this 
Zeus at Olympia was the work of Pheidias: 
“Pheidias, son of Charmides, -the Athenian, 
made me.” 

Certainly the Athena Parthenos by Phei- 
dias was of gold and ivory. We are told 
by Thucydides and by Plutarch that the 
gold plates of this statue could be, and 
were, removed. And inscriptions are pre- 
served which record the amount of money 
delivered by the “Treasurers of the God- 
dess’’ to the commissioners and the amounts 
expended on gold and on _ ivory for this 
statue (438 B.C. and before)... . 

Certainly, in the light of our present 
knowledge, there is no reason to _ believe 
that the statue of Zeus by Pheidias at 
Olympia was not of “gold and ivory.” 

J. P. HARLAND 

The American School of Archaeology 

Athens, Greece 


Roxas 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 2, you refer to Dr. Manuel 
Roxas, Speaker of the Philippine House, as 
a deft chemist who worked out in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines in Los Banos a 
secret process for producing a sugary syrup 
and sugar from the nipa palm. 

It is obviously an error to make mention 
of the fact that he is a sort of research 
chemist working for the University of the 
Philippines and at the same time a 
Speaker of the Philippine House of Repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Manuel Roxas is another 
person but with the same name as Speaker 
Roxas who is not a Ph. D., and having no 
relation with the former. 

PETRONIO ALAVA, M. D. 

St. Francis Hospital 

Wilmington, Del. 


. . . 


Human Appeal 


Sirs: 

I note in my last issue of Time that you 
have discontinued a policy which I consid- 
ered very attractive: that of the “Quiz” 
column at the end of the magazine. Any 
challenge to one’s memory has a_ human 
appeal. So to this matter let me direct 
your consideration. 

W. READ LARKER 

McCray Refrigerator Sales Corp. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Let Subscriber Larker see page 
35.—Eb. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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ut of the Discard He 
Took an Old Book 


~and discovered a lost gem of literature 


POET came and stood before 

an obscure book stall in Lon- 

don. Out of the jumbled heap 
he took a slender volume, a worn 
little book. He opened it—and 
rad—and read on—entranced that 
here among the shop’s literary de- 
iris he should have discovered a 
rare and priceless gem! 


For that is what it was.. .a gem. 
Now the whole world knows it— 
it Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
But if the poet Rossetti had not 
passed by that morning, if he had 
not lifted the worn little volume 
rom its hiding place—FitzGerald’s 
slorious masterpiece might have 
been lost to the world forever. 


What other gems of literature have lain 
lst—for centuries? What other pearls 
ofthe pen have been buried in the dust of 
ages? What other choice bits from ancient 
masters, have been hiding in obscure 
corners of the world? 


Rare Masterpieces Now Brought 
To Light 


Rossetti discovered the Rubaiyat by 
chance, But Thomas Bird Mosher, 
connoisseur of books, lover of the fine and 
farein writing, devoted his whole life and 
hrtune to unearthing the lost treasures of 
iterature, He made the world his scope, 
tlt no corner unsearched—travelled far 
ind wide to find the choice, lost gems that 
the world had overlooked. 


For forty years Mosher searched the 
our corners of the earth. He spared no 
‘pense. The most priceless treasures he 
made his own. He collected translations, 
wglected modern works of genius, fasci- 
hating old tales, rare fragments and price- 


less stories from ancient and forgotten 
tomes,—gems all! 


And the result is—the ferous Bibelot! 
A strange, unique and remarkable library 
of masterpieces. Books you’ve heard 
about, perhaps,—wondered about—longed 
some day to possess. The rarest literary 
treasures in the world. 


And here it is! Not just another collec- 
tion of books. Not popular volumes that 
live their day—then die. The Bibelot is 
composed of the works of inspired writers. 
Treasures to keep a lifetime—books to 
love—proudly to show to friends. 


What took Mosher a lifetime to acquire, 
what once would have taken a fortune to 
possess—you can now have for less than 
the cost of ordinary volumes! 


Send For All Details FREE 


Imagine it! To have in your own home 
the rare lost treasures of literature—the 
fruit of a connoisseur’s explorations 
throughout the world. Volumes that are 
lost c/assics—that did not die even when 
overlooked, and now can never die. 


The contents of the famous Bibelot 
grow more interesting with each reading, 
more valuable to you with each year that 
passes. How can you bear to waste your 
time on ordinary reading when such 
things as these are waiting for you? Every 
page of these beautiful volumes will 
amaze and thrill and uplift you! 


You will want to know all about The 
Bibelot, why it is distinguished reading— 
why all cultured people should own these 
remarkable books. We shall be delighted 
to send you all information about The 
Bibelot Free and without obligation. 


Send For Gift Book 


If you are interested in the best litera- 
ture, “Distinguished Reading” can not 
fail to be of value to you. It tells you all 
about The Bibelot, and about the master- 
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pieces that have been rediscovered. 


The gift book is yours for the asking. 
We urge you to clip and mail this coupon 
for your copy NOW. Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Dept. 49, 50 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 49, 
50 West 47th St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: You may send me without obligation or 
cost your gift book “Distinguished Reading” contain- 
ing specimen pages and full information about Thomas 
Bird Mosher’s Bibelot. Also an outline of the plan 
which makes this cultured reading remain in the 
memory and enrich the mind. 
































































NEW. 
CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 
Coach, $1395; Roadster, $1525; 
Sedan, $1545; Royal Coupe, 
$1695; Brougham, $1745; 
Royal Sedan, $1795; Crown 

Sedan, $1895. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


Long life is the fruit 
of Chrysler’s stand- 
ardizationof quality 
—the planned re 
sult of an engineer- 
ing and manufac- 
turing precision 
which, in its all- 
embracing scope, is 
new to the motor 
car industry. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is the 
complete co-ordination of the finest 
in engineering design, the best of alloy 
steels, the utmost of precision in 
human and mechanical operations, 
and, after all else, inspections that 
are well nigh infallible in their 
accuracy. 


precedent. 


Where ordinary engineering is satis 
fied with the customary margins of 
safety, Chrysler engineering has pro- 
vided lighter alloy steels tested under 
stresses thousands of pounds greater 


Many owners are driving Chrysler 
70s” in their second huhdred 
thousand miles. 


They are marveling at the quality 


which continues to deliver its 
miles with undimmed vigor and 
at upkeep costs low beyond all 





Builds Long Life in Chrysler “70” 


than they will ever 
be called upon to 
meet. Where ordi- 
nary manufacture 
is usually content 
with limits of a 
thousandth of an 
inch, Chrysler “70” 
craftsmanship pains 
takingly calibrates 
in ten-thousandths. 


Therefore, it has been only logical 
that not only Chrysler “70’s” speed 
and power should eclipse all previous 
performance; its striking and smart 
appearance should outmode all exist 
ing body design, but— 


Most important of all—that its re 
markable endurance should be obso 
leting preconceived ideas of durability 
and long life, even though its hu 
dreds of thousands of owners exact 
from their cars the seemingly impos’ 
sible in performance. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
At White Pine Camp 


( Fifty miles from White Pine 
Camp is Big Tupper Lake, whither 
motored the President last week. 
He shook hands with 20 veterans 
from the American Legion Convales- 
cent Hospital. 

Mr. Coolidge was impressed with 
Sheppey’s Island, a vast forest- 
covered camp on Big Tupper Lake. 
John V. Sheppey* of Toledo had 
offered his camp to the President 
this summer. There is a _possi- 
bility that Mr. Coolidge will ac- 
cept his offer in 1927, in case Ir- 
win Kirkwood (publisher of the 
Kansas City Star) should dispose 
of White Pine Camp. A 
( Mrs. Elmira Goodhue is 
mother-in-law of the President of 
this Republic, which fact in itself 
is innocent enough. However, it 
provided a spicy stimulant for the 
tongues of Manhattan scandal 
mongers last May. They hatched 
a quotation, in which she was al- 
leged to have sail: “I never liked 
that man from the day Grace mar- 
ried him, and the fact he’s be- 
come President of the U. S. makes 
no difference.” 

Last week, these Manhattan gos- 
sips had difficulty in finding do- 
mestic tribulations in the news 
that Mrs. Goodhue had arrived in 
White Pine Camp to visit the Cool- 
idges for the remainder of their 
vacation. 

C A lean, spare, silent man of the 
hills is he. Mountain trails and 
trout streams he _ knows. If 
blindfolded in the dense woods, he 
could find his way out without 
bumping into a single tree. Ormond 
(erroneously called “Omar”) Doty 
Is an able guide and fishing com- 
panion of President Coolidge. Be- 
tween them has grown a friendship 
which is shown by their under- 
standing silence when together. 

( Political playboys at White Pine 
Camp, last week-end, began to in- 
form their readers what President 
Coolidge was expected to say in his 
message to Congress three months 
hence. They announced that he 
would not say anything to cause a 
tremor in the business world, that 
he would not tinker with the tariff 
nor make any radical changes in 
the Clayton and Sherman Anti- 


*A good friend of President Harding and 
the original owner of the famed airedale, 
Laddie Boy, 





Trust laws. Correspondents anti- 
cipate that the President will urge 
the enactment of Senator Fess’ 
farm bill and General Andrews’ 
prohibition enforcement measures; 
that he will oppose independence 
for the Philippines. 

CG An alarm clock clamored im- 
patiently. The President leapt 
from his bed. It was 5 a. m. 
With his faithful guide Ormond 
Doty and Secret Service men, he 
drove 35 miles to Essex county, 
hiked through rugged woods to 
Ausable River. By 7 a. m., his 
boots were in the brook, his bait 
was on the hook. (In Franklin 
county, where White Pine Camp 
is, the game laws “ecree_ that 
trout fishing shall cease on Sept. 1, 
but in Essex county the deadline 
is Sept. . 

Dr. James F. Coupal reported 
that the President is in the pink of 
physical condition, that he has re- 
duced his weight to 153 lb., that 
he has not had even a touch of 
rose fever,* to which he is subject. 


The New “Front Porch’ 


In the nine weeks of his vaca- 
tion, President Coolidge has not 
made a single public vtterance. 
It was once thought that to carry 
on a successful “front porch” cam- 
paign, it was necessary to have 
Rotary Clubs, Elks, Boy Scouts, 


*A form of hay fever, attributed to the 
effluvia of roses. 
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Better Voters’ Leagues, come and 
sit on the lawn. Then the office- 
holder or office-seeker would make 
a speech to them which would be 
broadcast through the land. But 
this summer, Mr. Coolidge has hit 
upon a new method of influencing 
the public—and a clever one too. 
His scheme has two essentials: 

1) Once or twice every week, he 
makes believe that he is not Presi- 
dent Coolidge, but Spokesman 
Coolidge. By this ingenious system, 
he can educate the citizenry 
through the press, explain the 
Administration policies, and never 
be committed to anything. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is purported to be a 
silent man; but Spokesman Cool- 
idge (with the aid of plentiful 
padding by newspaper correspond- 
ents) has become a garrulous soul. 
In fact, press despatches con- 
cerning him and his views have 
totalled 1,209,739 words in 62 days 
of his vacation. 

2) The President invites friend- 
ly political bigwigs, industrial po- 
tentates, labor chiefs, farmers’ 
friends to White Pine Camp. They 
all go away, give out interviews, 
make speeches, whoop it up for 
“Coolidge and Prosperity.” Last 
week came Howard Elliott (rail- 
roads), Earle P. Charlton (Wool- 
worth, 5 & 10), Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell of New York (on 
his second prosperity loud-speak- 
ing this summer). 

Besides Cabinet members, Sen- 
ators, Representatives, many a 
businessman has answered the call 
to the Coolidge Camp a the 


summer. Among them: dsel 
Ford (autos, airplanes), Harvey 
Firestone Jr. (tires), Patrick 


Crowley (railroads), Julius Rosen- 
wald (mail orders), A. J. Bros- 
seau. (trucks). The _ state- 
ments of these and other magnates 
concerning the undeniable prosperi- 
ty of the country have received 
wide publicity because made in con- 
nection with a visit to White Pine 
Camp. Long after the magnates 
have returned to their less con- 
spicuous affairs, the impression 
lingers that somehow President 
Coolidge is Prosperity. 

Last week, Mr. Coolidge an- 
nounced that he would not take 
active part in the November Con- 
gressional campaigns, that pros- 
perity was still the main issue. 
Political observers tend to agree 
that the President has executed a 
masterly summer campaign. 





THE CABINET 


Short Chapter 


History often pauses in the midst 
of its twisted centuries of labor; 
tosses off a neat little chapter in 
a few years. 

As everyone knows, there is the 
chapter of shorn Colombia, spunky 
Panama, and the big U. S. In 
1903 Panama revolted from _ its 
mother-country Colombia, declared 
itself independent. Colombia accused 
President Roosevelt of aiding the 
revolutionaries because he wanted 
the Canal Zone. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent who advocated the soft word 
and the big stick, was quoted as 
saying: “I took Panama.” Colom- 
bia demanded an indemnity, which 
was promptly refused. A decade 
later, President Wilson negotiated 
a $25,000,000 indemnity treaty with 
Colombia, but the U. S. Senate re- 
fused to comply. Finally, in Pres- 
ident Harding’s administration, the 
Senate ratified the treaty, after 
striking out an apology to Colom- 
bia included in the original draft. 

Last week, the U. S. Treasury 
dispatched $5,000,000 to Colombia to 
pay the last installment of the in- 
demnity. Historians turned over to 
the next chapter.... 


THE CONGRESS 


Votes 


California had its primaries last 
week. Political wise men said the 
results would be “significant.” 

For the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination, John B. Elliott (Mc- 
Adoo man) defeated Isidore Dock- 
weiler (backed supposedly by Tam- 


many Hail). Late score: 53,350 to 
33,839. 
In the Republican primaries, 


Hiram Johnson lost with one card, 
triumphed by a scant margin with 
another. His man, Judge Robert 
M. Clarke, was repulsed for the 
Senate nomination by Senator Sam- 
uel M. Shortridge (staunch Cool- 
idgeite). Late score: 305,750 to 
219,239. For the governorship, 
C. C. Young (Johnson man) led 
Governor Friend W. Richardson, 
307,683 to 296,523. 


Meanwhile, in Arizona, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Wisconsin, all good citizens scurried 
to the polls last week, cast their 
primary votes. 


Senatorial Joke 


In 1924 Washington politicos tit- 
tered at the latest Senatorial joke. 
Blatherskite Coleman Blease had 
been elected South Carolina’s Dem- 
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ocratic Senator, in itself funny; 
and his soap-box campaign oratory 
had unseated Blatherskite Senator 
Nathaniel Barksdale Dial then in 
office. The joke was that Senator 
Dial was displaying cry-babyish 
tendencies over his defeat, was, in 
the language of the street, “belly- 
aching” around the Senate and vex- 
ing Democrats (particularly the un- 
fortunately irrepressible Pat Har- 
rison) by eulogizing President 
Coolidge* and voting Republican on 
close issues. Finally Senator Dial 
dolefully turned over his seat to 
the succeeding gentleman from 
South Carolina, returned home. 
This summer he campaigned again 
for a return triumphant, en re- 
vanche, on no particular issue save 
that he would very much like to 
be elected in place of present able 
Senator Ellison D. (“Cotton’’) 
Smith, who naturally desires to re- 
tain his seat. Speaker Edgar A. 
Brown of the South Carolina House 
of Representatives likewise ran. 
Last week in the Democratic 
primary an _ inconsiderate South 
Carolina constituency eliminated 
Senator Dial from the “run-off” 
primaryt to be held Sept. 14 be- 
tween Messrs. Brown and Smith. 


Entertaining indeed, this South 
Carolina’ political system. Of 
course, there is but one party— 
Democratic; and the State Demo- 
cratic Committee controls the en- 
tire procedure, pays all bills, 
arranges speaking programs, al- 
lots expenses on a pro-rata basis. 
Aspirants speak seriatim the same 
night in the same place, a method 
obviously conducive to  personali- 
ties and retorts discourteous. In 
this “joint debate” system the old- 
style ranters of the Dial-Blease ilk 
rave, rage, fume, spume, howl— 
over imaginary issues. Under these 
conditions Washington really ex- 
pects long-haired sombreroed poli- 
tical buffoons—and that is just 
what Washington sometimes gets, 
although Senator Smith is a happy 
exception. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Blame 


After every disaster there are 
always the exasperating inquiries, 
the morbid inspections, the fixing 
of the blame.... 

One night almost a year ago, 





*The President, appreciative of eulogies, 
later appointed Mr. Dial to a position on 
the Muscle Shoals Commission at $30 a 
day and expenses. The appointment, how- 
ever, failed Senatorial confirmation due to 
the votes of vexed Democrats. 

fIn South Carolina, as in Texas, a “run- 
off” primary is held for the two candidates 
polling the highest vote in the original 
primary if no one candidate gets an abso- 
lute majority over all other contenders 
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the 3,000 ton freighter City of 
Rome towered over the gashed, 
sinking hulk of the S-51. Thirty 
of the crew died beneath the waves 
of Long Island Sound; 24 of them 
had swallowed the inky brine which 
swirled within’ the _— submarine. 
Finally, the ghoul ship was raised 
from the ocean floor (TIME, July 
5 et seq.); now the 24 sleep in 
Arlington Cemetery. 


The Navy Board of Inquiry, 
soon after the crash, said that the 
S-51 had the right of way on that 
September night, that the City of 
Rome had not obeyed navigation 
laws. Last week, the Boston Board 


of Steamship Inspectors suspended 
for nine months the licenses of 
Captain John Diehl and Third Mate 
Timothy L. Dreyer of the City of 
Rome; blamed both the freighter 
and the submarine, 


OIL 





Report 


In December 1924, as the result 
of now half-forgotten oil scandals, 
President Coolidge created the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
composed of Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur Secretary of War Davis, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
Secretary of the Interior Work, 
Chairman. 

Last week the board through its 
chairman published a report pre- 
liminary to two later ones to be 
issued, declaring that only a six 
year oil supply for the nation was 
in sight at this time, and 

1) Since the original oil well 
was drilled in Pennsylvania, more 
than 68,000 oil wells have been 
drilled in the U. S. More than 
one-fifth were failures. 

2) The production last year 
alone exceeded 750,000,000 barrels. 
Total investment: $9,500,000,000. 

3) The U. S. produces and con- 
sumes 76% of the world’s oil pro- 
duction. 

Some have maintained that fed- 
eral control over the country’s oil 
supply is necessary. The board 
took a stand against any federal 
interference save for expanded re- 
search. It declared itself in favor 
of state control unless national de- 
fense is threatened by waste, state 
inaction, or oil exhaustion. 


Simplicity 

Secretary of Agriculture William 
M. Jardine recently left Southamp- 
ton’s white-flanneled sands for Em- 
poria, Kan. At Long Island’s social 


capital Mr. Jardine had learned to 
chit-chat, and last week he attended 
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a garden party of some 60 prairie 
editors who quizzed him on baptism 
and similar subjects. No religio- 
infantile authority, Mr. Jardine 
shifted the conversation to a region 
where he felt at home—farming, 
and even then delivered no farm 
relief oration, but, on the contrary, 
brought agriculture down to a 
game as simple as_parchesi. 

The point was that in 1922 the 
purchasing power of farm products 
fell from 205 to 116 points. All 
other products fell simultaneously 
from 241 to 167 points. “So,” ex- 
plained Mr. Jardine, “when we hit 
the bottom other industries stood 
at 167 points and agriculture stood 
at 116....At this time, after 
passing through three or four of 
the very worst years American 
agriculture ever has known, we 
have come back from the low point 
of 116 in 1922 to 147 in 1925, 
whereas non-agricultural products 
have dropped from 167 to 165... .” 

Ingenious editors meditated. Sup- 
pose, for example, future Repub- 
licans came into office with farming 
at 250 points, left office with the 
score a miserable 100. OUT WITH 
THEM! 


PROHIBITION 
What Am I? 


I am a little petition only a few 
months old. But grew fast— 
nw I am 5 ft. tall and have 
to be tied up in a bag. I am a 
very important  petition—17,226 
pages constitute my physique; 
within me are the signatures of 
437,163 Illinois voters and_ all 
kinds of notary public seals. 

Last week I had a big field day. 
In Chicago they had a wonderful 
parade, just on account of me. 
I left the Hotel Bismarck, climbed 
in a truck. In front of me was 
a boisterous brass band which 
kept playing ““How Dry I Am.” Be- 
side me rode my _ daddy, like 
Pompey returning to Rome in tri- 
umph. In case you do not know 
him, my daddy is a nice old man— 
rather chubby and rather bald— 
has name is George E. Brennan 
[Democratic nominee for Senator 
from Illinois (TIME, Aug. 9) ]. 

Behind us people were cheering, 
shouting for beer, waving banners. 
They all wore my daddy’s bright 
blue badges. They honked horns, 
squawked squawkers, shot off tor- 
pedoes, threw confetti at us. When 
we reached the Union _ station, 
thy put me on a train. In 
Springfield, Ill., I had another par- 
ade up to the state capitol. Then 
aman, who said he was chief 
clerk of the elections department, 
told me that I would probably be 
put on the ballot in November. 
Then I will be able to ask all the 
Illinois voters this question: 

“Should the Congress of the 
United States modify the federal 





act to enforce the 18th amendnient 
to the constitution of the 
United States so that the same 
shall not vrohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, impor- 
tation, or exportation of beverages 


© Wide World 
THOMAS (“TOM”) TAGGART 
Blotted out 


which are not in fact intoxicating, 
as determined in accordance with 
the laws of the respective states?” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Genial Jeffersonian 


Last week a man sat on an In- 
diana front porch, stuck his thumbs 
in his waisteoat as is his habit, 
put his straw hat on the back of 
his head. Grey-mustachioed, 
wrinkle-eyed Tom Taggart, owner 
of French Lick Springs and Demo- 
cratic boss of Indiana meditated: 
To sue or not to sue... 


Once a youth—no common youth 
—wore a soiled waiter’s apron as 
he hustled behind the counter of 
the old Indianapolis Union Station. 
People called him “Tom.” Even 
Republicans liked this jovial push- 
ing Irishman, were glad to help 
him when later he bought the eat- 
ing-house, hustled still more, bought 
the Grand Hotel. More _ people 
called him “Tom,” so he entered 
politics, became identified with 
every state campaign for 20 years 
and more. Indiana took to its 
dusty bosom this free-and-easy 
politician without any “dog”* who 


*A slang epithet equivalent to the slang 
phrase “putting on airs.” 


accepted and played politics with 
good-humored cynicism. 

The nation tried to like him, too. 
In 1904, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Tom’s 
squeaking tan shoes paced the 
floors of Manhattan’s Hoffman 
House. He slapped the back of 
August Belmont, swapped yarns 
with Colonel Clayton of Alabama, 
Jim Griggs of Georgia and John 
R. McLean of Ohio, best-dressed 
man at the convention. But the 
Democrats had had but one U. §S. 
President* since before the Civil 
War, and Judge Alton B. Parker, 
Democratic nominee for 1904, did 
not increase the list. 

Overseer Taggart returned home 
with his sheen but little dimmed by 
a Roosevelt victory. Curiously, in- 
explicably he has retained his 
power—one of the oldtime “Bosses” 
who figure in a national way. 
With Charles F. Murphy (Tam- 
many), and Roger Sullivan (Illi- 
nois), Tom Taggart in 1912 ma- 
noeuvred so as to control appar- 
ently the balance of power in the 
famed Baltimore Convention, to 
the academic Mr. Wilson’s distaste. 
Indicted in 1915 for election frauds, 
he nevertheless was appointed Sen- 
ator by Governor Ralston the next 
year to fill the unexpired term of 
Senator Shively. Again in 1924 
politicians journeyed to French 
Lick Springs for a “chat” with old 
Tom, who was then endeavoring 
to secure for the late Senator 
Ralston the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination. 

And recently this same French 
Lick Springs and the neighboring 
town of West Baden were men- 
tioned-in Edna Ferber’s new novel 
—Show Boat. A famed gambling 
house in the vicinity was likewise 
mentioned—was_ referred to as 
“Tom Taggart’s place.” It had been 
often similarly spoken of before 
and the whole question taken up 
before the courts which had com- 
pletely acquitted Mr. Taggart. 
People marvelled at Miss Ferber’s 
statement that she “desired above 
all to avoid further publicity,” for 
the affair looked like a shrewd 
stunt to make Show Boat re-Fer- 
berate through th- land. Anyway, 
Tom threatened suit against her} 
for $100,000, and «he name “Tom 
Taggart” was subsequently changed 
to “Sam Maddock” (same number 
of letters to avoid typographical 
difficulty). But 135,000 copies 
had already been sold and there 


*The one Democratic President up _ to 
that time since the Civil War was Grover 
Cleveland, twice but not consecutively 
elected (in 1885 and in 1893). 


+Doubleday, Page & Co. are the pub- 
lishers, but are not responsible in case of 
suit over any fiction because of a flat 
guarantee required of authors that their 
work contains nothing libelous or so inde- 
cent as to outrage public morals. Author 
Ferber was sued some years ago by her 
onetime land-lady in Chicago, who claimed 
damages for her portrayal as a drab 
character in So Big. 












had been publicity, desirable or 
otherwise. 

Last week able Jeffersonian 
Taggart could not decide whether 
or not to sue. Onetime waiter and 
still professional politician, yes; 
professional gambler, no. So he 
sat on his Indiana front porch, 
rocked. 


Newport Thought 


“The only way the United 
States of America can defeat the 
hatred of European nations to- 
ward us is to maintain the strongest 
fieet, army and air force in the 
world. ... 

“Germany took advantage of her 
fall in currency to put all her large 
industrial plants in order, and is 
now ready for producing goods on 
a large scale capacity, greater than 
any other nation. A high tariff is 
the only protection the United 
States has to offset, for, if it is 
lowered, the high-waged American 
worker will meet the direct com- 
petition of the low-waged German. 

“As a Democrat, I think it is im- 
possible to change the present 
tariff.” 

Last week, before 150 members 
of the Art Association in suave 
Newport, R. I., these words rolled 
from the lips of suave James W. 
(“Jimmie”) Gerard, ambassador to 
Germany (1913-17), author of 
My Four Years in Germany, one 
of those distinguished personages 
whom one sees when one dines at 
the Ritz. Mr. Gerard’s remarks 
were placidly received in the Art 
meeting, but they sounded harsh 
to Democrats in the back country, 
many of whom have been his 
friends. 


Letter 


Ordinarily, when 4 distinguished 
jurist-statesman refuses an invita- 
tion to a public banquet, it is 
only necessary for him to use the 
words “sorry” and “impracticable,” 
finish off with a sonorous and ob- 
viously academical paragraph of 
good wishes, and sign his name. 
Last week, however, Elihu Root, 
having said the ordinary thing to 
one Merwin Hart of Utica who 
had asked him to a dinner in honor 
of Senator James W. Wadsworth 
Jr., went on and on in a way that 
would have given any social sec- 
retary the willies. Midway in the 
long second paragraph Mr. Root’s 
meaning became clear—he, Repub- 
lican, was writing an endorsement 
of Mr. Wadsworth, Republican, by 
quoting .the late Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, Democrat: 

“ |... Not long before his death 
Thomas R. Marshall, the Demo- 
cratic Vice President who for 
eight years presided over the U. S. 
Senate, was asked in a group of 
friends who in his opinion was 
the most useful member of the 
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Senate. 
ment. ... 

Had Mr. Root thought for a 
moment? Was it quite fair to turn 
the casual phrase of the most 
ingenuous and beloved of dead Dem- 
ocrats into a slogan for a Re- 
publican candidate? . .. “and re- 
plied, ‘Senator Wadsworth of 


He thought for a mo- 





Euinu Root 
- .. went on and on 


I think that is 
among those 


New York’... . 
a general opinion 
who know best... . 

Well, perhaps Mr. Root had 
thought for a moment. The rest 
of the letter was an emphatic en- 
dorsement of Senator Wadsworth 
in Mr. Root’s own quite adequate 
phrases. It was as if, in that 
letter, he and the dead Vice Presi- 
dent had waived party differences, 
touched their glasses in a toast to 
an able legislator. 

The social secretary turned the 
letter over to the press, 


“Jim” Reed 


This steely-eyed, iron-jawed play- 
boy of the Senate, this Voltaire- 
tongued bastinado of the uplifters, 
this Rabelais-reading Jeffersonian 
—this James A. Reed of Missouri 
—what a_ sizzling presidential 
campaign he would hammer out! 
From stump to stump across the 
land, he would blast the imbecili- 
ties of the age. Sometimes his 


tongue would snarl, sometimes it 
would ripple with a silvery meta- 
phor; then people would know why 
the Senate galleries were filled 
when “Jim” Reed spoke. 

Last week, four Congressional 
districts in Missouri, unable to re- 
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strain their fervor, began to boo 

Senator Reed for President. Tn 
Livingston county, where once the 
name of Mr. Reed was anathema, 
they said: “The most commanding 
figure in the greatest deliberative 
body in the world, we indorse him 
as Missouri’s candidate for Presj- 
dent of the U. S.” In his home 
town (Kansas City), they said: 
“He has a horror of corruption.”* 
Democrats from coast to coast 
perked their ears, pondered on that 
impressive 64-year-old figure of 
Senator Reed. They thought of 
the year 1928; remembered that 
William Gibbs McAdoo was a back 
number in _ presidential _ politics, 
that Governor “Al” Smith was 
waning in the West. 

Meanwhile, an excited reporter 
called Senator Reed on the tele- 
phone. The answer came: “I am 
not responsible. . . . I do not know 
the situation.” Perhaps, as Mr. 
Reed clicked down the receiver, his 
grey-blue eyes lighted up with 
dreams of 1928 . . . from stump to 
stump across the land, 


Onetime Democrat 


Last week, the Democrats of 
Connecticut, in search of a worthy 
opponent to Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, offered the nomination to 
Arthur Twining Hadley, 70, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Yale University, 
who had been a Democrat before 
the days of Bryan and “free sil- 
ver.” He refused, said he agreed 
on the whole with the policies of 
the present administration. 


Edict 


Into Chicago evenings last week, 
at ten, a phantom curfew tolled. 
There was, of course, no actual 
bell, no iron clapper to send austere 
waves of sound across the tran- 
quility of the Loop. There was 
merely an edict—the police were 
to arrest all children under sixteen 
years of age whom they found on 
the streets, unaccompanied _ by 
adults, between the hours of 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Policemen perspired, berated si- 
lently this idea of Police Chief Col- 
lins, stopped all suspicious-looking 
girls and boys. Several arrests, 
investigated, proved to be married 
women. Meanwhile, competent 
Chief Collins read newspaper edi- 
torials, smiled, scowled. 

The curfew echoes: “Splendid in- 





*The past summer gave Senator Reed his 
golden opportunity to bay after primary 
slush funds in Pennsylvania and _ Illinois 
(Time, June 21 et seq.). Republicans ac 
cuse Mr. Reed of sheer Administration bait- 
ing. People wonder what pressure could 
have been brought to bear to terminate, 
suddenly, his probing of Samuel Insull and 
other Illinois “angels.” 
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novation . . . menace to personal 
liberty more serious than prohibi- 
tion ... protection for our daugh- 
ters... a stupid nuisance... .”? 


CORRUPTION 


Blossoms in Court 


On the political grave of the 
Ohio gang, the little flowers of 
indictment still grow every spring, 
scenting the air with the perfume 
of scandal and the breath of al- 
leged corruption (TIME, May 17). 
Already the unsuspecting blossoms 
of Messrs. Doheny and_ Fall, 
Daugherty and Miller have poked 
their heads above the ground into 
the dew of publicity. Wary in- 
vestigators plucked them, hurried 
them into stuffy courtrooms. 

Last week, big blossom Harry 
Micajah Daugherty (“the original 
Harding man”), onetime (1921-24) 
Attorney General, and lesser blos- 
som Thomas W. Miller, former 
Alien Property Custodian, were to 


© Keystone 
Max D. STEUER 
“Use the jury’s language” 


go on trial in the Federal Court in 
Manhattan for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government of their “un- 
prejudiced services” by accepting a 
bribe of $391,000 in the American 
Metal Co. case. The charges which 
they will have to explain are: 

1) That the Alien Property Cus- 
todian (Mr. Miller) seized certain 
stock of the American Metal Co. 
during the War as German proper- 
ty, sold it for $7,000,000. 

2) That in 1921 a Swiss cor- 
poration, really a blind for the 
original German owners, recovered 
the money from the U, S, Gov- 
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ernment with the connivance of 
Messrs. Daugherty, Miller, and 
other politicos.* 


3) That the German owners pre- 
sented Messrs. Daugherty and Mil- 
ler with $391,000 in Liberty bonds 
as a little token of appreciation. 


4) That $40,000 of the supposed 
bribe in Liberty bonds was traced 
to Mr. Daugherty’s account in his 
brother’s bank at Washington Court 
House, Ohio. 


Now into the drama of the court- 
room, where Truth is supposed to 
be unveiled, where Justice dangles 
her scales, have entered a bevy of 
lawyers. Among them: 


Max D. Steuer, defense attorney 
for Mr. Daugherty, is the most dra- 
matic courtroom lawyer in Manhat- 
tan. Like a skilled actor in a play, 
he allows each trial to shape his 
emotions; then he turns about, leads 
the jurors to his viewpoint as deftly 
as a Hampden or a Barrymore 
leads his audience. Mr. Steuer} once 
advised young lawyers: 


“Don’t bring your papers into 
court in an expensive brief case; 
bring them in an ordinary paper 
wrapping. ... Try to get a seat 
at a table near the jury and let 
the jury see what you are doing.... 
Lean on the table and look the 
jury in the eye. ... Use the same 
language that the juryman would 
use in telling your story to his 
wife and children.” 

Emory Buckner, able U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney, pungent speaker, 
will prosecute the case. In recent 
years it has been Mr. Buckner’s 
policy to appoint rising young law- 
yers, fresh from Columbia, Harvard 
and Yale law schools, as his assist- 
ants** Among them is Kenneth 
F. Simpson, well-dressed, typically 
successful Mankattanite. At col- 
lege he was chairman of the Yale 
Daily News just before the War, in 
the days when that officer used to 
call the Student Council into his 
little sanctum, tell them what ought 
to be done around the campus. Un- 
derclassmen stood in obedient awe 
of his nervous, snapping speech; 
seniors knew him better. Young Mr. 
Simpson then went to Harvard 


*John T. King, onetime (1920) Republi- 
can National Committeeman from Connecti- 
cut, who died recently (Time, May 24); 
and Jesse Smith, who committed suicide 
three years ago, a good friend of Harry 
Daugherty. 

tIn the notorious divorce case of 
W. E. D. Stokes v. Mrs. Helen Elwood 
Stokes in 1923, Samuel Untermyer, cham- 
pion’ for Mrs. Stokes, called Max Steuer, 
champion of Mr. Stokes, “Buzfuz.” Of 
course, every one who knows his Dickens 
immediately recalls that Sergeant Buzfuz 
is that ingenious lawyer who sends Mr. 
Pickwick to prison for breach of promise— 
because a lady fainted in his arms. Said 
able novelist Charles Dickens: “Sergeant 
Buzfuz began by saying that never in 
the whole course of his profession... 
had he approached a case with such deep 
emotion or with such a heavy sense of 
responsibility imposed upon him.” 

**Six Assistant District Attorneys will aid 
him in the Daugherty trial. 








Law; practiced in Manhattan, was 
appointed Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney. Now he is in the court- 
room with his first big case, where 
the mighty can note his powers for 
future use. Mr. Simpson has 
brought from Germany one Richard 


N.E.A. 
KENNETH F. SIMPSON 
Well-dressed, nervous, snapping 


Merton, metals potentate, the real 
owner of the American Metal Co. 
stock. Mr. Merton will be the star 
witness for the Government. 


Meanwhile, the oil scandals of 
the Harding Administration go trot- 
ting along from court to court. 

Criminal proceedings against 
Albert B. Fall, onetime (1921-23) 
Secretary of the Interior, Edward 
L. Doheny, Edward L. Doheny Jr., 
and Harry Sinclair, on charges of 
bribery and conspiracy, are still 
pending in the District of Colum- 
bia courts with scant hope of im- 
mediate completion. 

The civil litigations show promise 
of more immediate settlement. In 
October, the Government suit to 
annul the Doheny leases of the 
naval oil reserves in California will 
go before the Supreme Court. Al- 
ready the Government has won de- 
cisions in the federal district court 
in California and in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. A similar suit 
concerning the Teapot Dome leases 
to the Sinclair interests in Wy- 
oming will probably reach the 
Supreme Court this winter, and 
decisions in both cases may be 
given at the same time. The Gov- 
ernment met defeat in this case in 
the district court; in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the decision is 
still pending. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
World Court 


The U. S. Senate’s five reser- 
vations respecting U. S. adherence 
to the World Court (TIME, Feb. 8) 
were debated furiously at Geneva 
last week. The debaters were, of 
course, the representatives of the 
World Court Adherent Powers, 
who had assembled (TIME, Sept. 
6) at the invitation of the League 
of Nations. All present expressed 
their good will toward the U. S. 
and passed the first four* reser- 
vations without notable demur. On 
the fifth reservation, however, the 
conferees became deadlocked, as 
had been anticipated from the day 
this reservation was drafted. 

The fifth reservation is noto- 
riously the “joker” inserted by 
the Senate to give the U. S. abso- 
lute power to prohibit the World 
Court from handing down “an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the U. S. 
has or claims an interest.”+ 

The resentment of the World 
Court Adherent Powers at this 
blanket reservation was pungently 
expressed last week by the Cana- 
dian representative Sir George 
Eulas Foster, onetime (1888) Ca- 
nadian Minister of Finance: “The 
reservation, whereby the U. S. de- 
mands ‘the right of consent,’ is 
virtually a command to the Court— 
‘Thou shalt not do thus and 
so.... This demand is manda- 
tory and dictatorial....If it is 
accepted the World Court must ask 
the U. S. Senate whether it ‘has 





*Text in full: 

I. That such adherence shall not be 
taken to involve any legal relation on 
the part of the United States to the 
League of Nations, or the assumption of 
any obligations by the United States un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles. 

Il. That the United States shall be 
permitted to participate, through repre- 
sentatives designated for the purpose and 
upon an equality with the other States 
members, respectively, of the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
any and all proceedings of either the 
Council or the Assembly for the _ elec- 
tion of Judges or Deputy Judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
(“The World Court”) or for the filling of 
vacancies. 

Ill. That the United States will pay 
a fair share of the expenses of the Court, 
as determined and appropriated from time 
to time by the Congress of the United 
States. 

IV. That the United States may at any 
time withdraw its adherence to the Court 
protocol, and that the statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
adjoined to the protocol shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States. 
tText in full: 

VY. The Court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion, except publicly after due 
notice to all States adhering to the Court 
and to all interested States, and after pub- 
lic hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any State concerned; nor shall 
it without the consent of the United States 
entertain any request for an advisory 


opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims 
an interest. 


or claims an interest’ in every 
question brought before the Court. 
Suppose the U. S. Senate is not 
in session when such a question is 
put? The ensuing delay would be 
lengthy if not interminable... . 
There is also the question of 





© International 
Sir GEORGE FOSTER 
He rose to a thou-shalt-not 


whether the World Court should 
not be allowed to ask proof of 
the interest of the U. S. in a given 
question.” 

While the conferees rustled un- 
easily at this apt expression of 
what was in their minds, Sir Cecil 
Hurst, the British representative, 
strove to smooth the path of ac- 
ceptance for Reservation Five by 
voicing a series of generalities 
anent the “good will” of the U.S. 
in international disputes. For some 
hours the conference marked time 
and compliments to the U. S. 
gushed. Then Dr. Osten Undén, 
the Swedish representative said 
bluntly: 

“The Americans reserve’ the 
right to interpret their reserva- 
tions. Let us accept, but with the 
understanding that if the Ameri- 
can interpretation proves to be 
something we cannot accept we will 
withdraw our acceptance of the 
United States adhesion to the 
court.” : 

The conferees, unwilling to ac- 
cept Reservation Five as it stands, 
and deeming it unwise to adopt 
Dr. Undén’s scarcely tactful for- 
mula, adjourned after announcing 
that they accepted the U. S. res- 
ervations “in principle,” i. e, a 
pleasant way of announcing noth- 
ing at all. 

Before adjournment, the con- 
ferees appointed a committee of 





14 of their number to investigate 
further formulae of acceptance for 
Reservation Five, and announced 
their intention of meeting again in 
a few weeks. The committee, cast- 
ing about for some loophole through 
which compromise can be effected, 
gave ear to an opinion expressed 
by President Coolidge last week. 

The President informed news- 
gatherers that in his opinion, a 
unanimous vote of the Council of 
the League of Nations is necessary 
for requesting an advisory opinion 
from the World Court. Ergo any 
nation represented on the Council 
can object and thus prevent the 
question at issue from being sub- 
mitted to the World Court. The 
U.S., declared President Coolidge, 
is seeking by means of Reserva- 
tion Five to secure for itself only 
an equality with nations seated on 
the League Council. 

If this interpretation can in any 
way be subjoined to Reservation 
Five or even be stamped as “of- 
ficial” to the satisfaction of the 
World Court Adherent Powers, 
acceptance of the U. S. reservations 
in toto may be expected to follow 
immediately. 


THE LEAGUE 


Portentous Compromise 


The Council of the League of 
Nations solved last week the most 
vexatious problem which has arisen 
to confront the League, discovered 
and adopted a formula under which 
to admit Germany, and Germany 
alone, to an additional permanent 
seat on the League Council. 

The proceedings by which this 
was accomplished were studiously 
devoid of drama. The Council 
learned last March that the world 
cannot be let in on the rivalries 
of nations for permanent Council 
seats without disastrous results. 
At that time the demands of Spain, 
Poland and Brazil for permanent 
seats led to the scandalous break 
up of a League session especially 
called to admit Germany to the 
League (TIME, March 15 et seq.). 
Last week the Council session at 
which this great misfortune was 
righted, seemed almost drowsy. 

Foreign Minister Benes of 
Czechoslovakia presided. Foreign 
Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain 
of Britain was observed to relax 
in his chair and absently puff a 


cigaret. Foreign Minister Briand 
of France evidently at _ ease, 
beamed. Newsgatherers remem- 


bered that in March both Sir 
Austen and M. Briand sat _ hag- 
gard, tense, nerve-wracked at the 
Council table. 

M. Benes intoned: “La parole 
est au représentant de Japon.” 

Viscount Ishii, thus called upon 
to take the floor, read rapidly the 
formula of compromise arrived at 
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by secret negotiations among the 
Great Powers and drafted in its 
fnal form early last week by the 
Council commission created for 
that purpose (TIME, Sept. 6). 
Those present remarked that Vis- 
count Ishii’s purring syllables, im- 
passive mien and gestureless de- 
livery suggested a Buddhist deity 
bringing to Christians surcease 
from strife. As the last word was 
uttered, M. Benes darted a keen 
glance about the horseshoe-shaped 
Council table: “There are no ob- 
jections? Then the resolution is 
adopted !” has 

The Formula. By not objecting 
the Council members approved a 
resolution recommending to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
that it take the following action: 
1) Admit Germany to the League 
and to a permanent Council seat. 
2) Raise the number of non-per- 
manent seats from six to nine. 3) 
Make three of the nine non-perma- 
nently seated nations eligible for 
re-election. 

Under this formula the Assem- 
bly can salve the wounded pride of 
Spain by awarding to that country 
one of the new re-electable or semi- 
permanent seats. Brazil who has 
served notice of withdrawal from 
the League (TIME, June 21) may 
be tempted back by a similar plum. 
Poland will assumedly not be for- 
gotten, as the dependent ally of 
potent France: The Assembly, 
which convened at Geneva last 
week, is thus provided with three 
tempting prizes to grant or with- 
hold for good behavior among the 
nations. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Fyfe Out 


H. Hamilton Fyfe, famed “most 

traveled editor,” author of The 
Fruit of the Tree, threw up his 
job as editor of the Daily Herald 
of London last week, took passage 
for Australia, declared: “I’m going 
back to vagabondage.” 

Four years ago the leaders of 
the British Labor Party called 
upon Mr. Fyfe, asked him to do 
what he could with the then puny 
Laborite Daily Herald. His suc- 
cess in making that paper the out- 
standing Labor organ and one of 
the largest newspapers of Britain 
has been too often touted to need 
recapitulation. 

His job done, H. Hamilton Fyfe, 
57, the man who has written every- 
thing from dramatic criticism for 
the London Times (1901) to Rus- 
slan propaganda in Spain (1917) 
and British propaganda in Ger- 
many (1918) is off again. To news- 
gatherers he said last week: “I 
believe that in 20 years there will 

only two parties in England, 
me consisting of Laborites and 


TIME 


Liberals and the other of Com- 
munists.” 


Race for Diamonds 


Thirty South African college 
youths, track athletes all, raced for 
diamonds last week. Ungallant 
they raced against 120 women, two 
expectant of motherhood, most clad 
in running skirts in one _ piece 
bathing suits. Raced also some 
15,000 professional diamond pros- 
pectors. At the crack of a South 
African police rifle they strained 
legs, lungs, hearts, in a wild scram- 
ble to stake out claims in a newly 
opened sector of the Transvaal dia- 
mond district. ; 

More than 25,000 claims were 
pegged out in a few hours. Over- 
night 50,000 persons, prospectors 
and their families, settled down in 
a district until recently boastful of 
800 inhabitants. During the week 
diamonds valued at $180,000 were 
discovered or unearthed. Itinerant 
prospectors were vexed when _ it 
was touted that the 380 athletes 
who sprinted ahead of them to 
richest pay dirt, were employed by 
a mining syndicate. 


The South African mining areas, 
notably that at Kimberly, occur in 
the form of a huge vertical funnel 
or crater of “pay dirt” descend- 
ing into the earth to a depth of 
half a mile or more. At first the 
area can be worked from the sur- 
face by the individual prospector. 
Later, as the pay dirt funnel is 
excavated, disastrous slides begin 
to occur and corporations must be 
organized to undertake expensive 
sub-soil mining, which has been 
carried to a depth of 2600 ft. in 
some instances. Great diamond 
mining fortunes, like that of the 
late Cecil Rhodes, are usually made 
by the astute organizers of such 
corporations, which are able to buy 
the “worked out” surface prop- 
erties of small prospectors for a 
pittance. 

At present diamond mining is 
carried on by the large companies 
chiefly with automatic machinery. 
The final operation of separating 
out the diamonds is performed by 
flowing diamond-pregnant mud over 
greased tables of corrugated iron. 
While the mud and such other 
minerals as it contains flow on 
over the tables, the diamonds are 
caught and held by the grease. 


FRANCE 
Mellon Hunt 


M. Theodore Rousseau, Director 
of the Paris branch of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of Manhattan, 
waited one afternoon last week at 
the Gare du Lyons, Paris. In 
puffed a train. Out jumped a 
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man both lean and spry. While 
porters panted, he sprinted with 
M. Rousseau for the latter’s lim- 
ousine, distanced newsgatherers, 
photographers. Then for a few 
days Secretary Mellon of the U. S. 
Treasury dwelt on the ancient Ile 
St. Louis, hard by Notre Dame, 
surrounded by the muddy Seine, 
ensconced at the venerable and 
opulent mansion of M. Rousseau 
whom the Secretary is said to 
address as “Teddy.” 


Parisian editors were 
rumor-frantic by Mr. Mellon’s 
secretive arrival. So certain were 
they that he would go to the Hotel 
Crillon and at once order “a New 
England boiled dinner” that two 
of the lesser journals reported he 
had done so. What did this un- 
natural-in-an-American conduct 
portend? Obviously a secret con- 
ference was to be held upon the 
Ile St. Louis. Cherchez le con- 
ference! 

Mr. Mellon cheerful, well bronzed 
with vacation tan, obstinately re- 
fused to do anything but enjoy 
himself. He purchased outrageous- 
ly hued pajamas in the Rue de la 
Paix. He motored innocuously in 
the Bois de Boulogne. He even 
“saw sights.” Only once could it 
be discovered that he “dined in 
conference.” Even that was a 
mere luncheon at the home of M. 
Rousseau, attended by two U. S. 
financiers: Benjamin Strong, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Finally Mr. Mellon 
dropped in at the U. S. Embassy 
and was reminded of a duty by 
able Chargé d’Affaires Sheldon 
Whitehouse. Mr. Whitehouse in- 
formed Mr. Mellon that in defer- 
ence to custom he must call on the 
Premier of France, M. Poincaré. 
Moreover, added Mr. Whitehouse, 
Foreign Minister Briand had al- 
ready put off his departure for 
the League session at Geneva for 
a day in expectation of a call from 
Mr. Mellon. . . 

There was but one way in which 
the Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury could blast rumors that he had 
come to Paris to talk debts with 
MM. Briand and Poincaré last 
week—he could call on them for 
so short a time that no discussion 
of anything would be possible. He 
did. With Premier’ Poincaré he 
chatted affably for 16 minutes. 
Nine minutes sufficed for his call 
on Foreign Minister Briand. Pari- 
sian editors were vexed. 

Relenting the Secretary gave out 
a close-lipped interview: “There 
is nothing I can say about the debt 
accord; that passed out of our 
hands and went before Congress 
when Ambassador Berenger and I 
signed it. Of course, I advocate its 
ratification. It would be a poor 
agreement indeed if the man who 
wrote it did not support it. 

“Nobody expects the United 
States to try to ruin financially 
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any nation which is trying to dis- 
charge her obligations.” 

Next day Mr. Mellon crossed the 
Channel, said to London newsgath- 
erers: “I have some private busi- 
ness to transact in this country. 
My son is here and I have come to 
join him.” 


Dauntless Tourists 


Busy little white men, ever 
ready to oil dark palms, shepherd 
droves of curious, prying U. S. 
tourists about the earth, bribe war- 
ring Chinese Tuchuns to desist and 
let them pass, wheedle and bluff 
their way through situations that 
would stagger a master strategist. 
As the Anchor liner California 
docked at Manhattan last week her 
Thomas Cook conducted passengers 
effervesced with triumph at having 
visited on their Mediterranean 
cruise a city which was at the 
time beseiged by some 2,000 rebel 
tribesmen—Damascus. 

When the California anchored 
off Beirut, a month ago, 50 males 
and 140 females of her 400 passen- 
gers were booked for the optional 
trip to Damascus. Resolutely curi- 
ous, they feared not rebels, waited 
with calm expectancy for their 
tour manager, Mr. Robert Grinsel, 
to disperse the heathen who barred 
their way. He, resourceful, se- 
cured from the resident French 
commander at Beirut an armed 
motor convoy and an armored train. 
Ninety-five of the tourists motored 
in trucks bristling with machine 
guns. The rest entrained behind 
stout armor plates from which 
bristled French 75’s. No sooner 
were they quartered at the two 
principal hotels of Damascus than 
the usual evening bombardment of 
the suburbs by the French garrison 
began. 

Due to a sudden failure of the 
electric plant all lights went out 
at about 9 p. m. While many a 
tourist, not frightened by gun fire, 
shrieked with alarm at the innocu- 
ous darkness, Arab servants rushed 
about, knocking over tables, chairs, 
in a wild scramble for candles. 
Once light was restored, the panic 
guttered. 

Said one Harry Patterson Hale 
of Boston, tourist, to newsgather- 
ers who boarded the California: 
“It was well worth the risk in go- 
ing to Damascus, for the city was 
the most interesting* one that we 
visited on the cruise.” 


*William Alexander Kinglake, famed 
British 19th century explorer lusciously 
described Damascus in his Kothen: 

“Close along on the Abanah river’s edge 
through seven sweet miles of rustling 
boughs and superb shade, the city spreads 
her whole length as a man falls flat, face 
forward, in the brook that he may drink 
and drink again; so Damascus, thirsty 
forever, lies down with her lips to the 
stream and clings to its rustling waters.” 

Tradition ascribes to Damascus the title 
“oldest city in the world.” 
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GERMANY 
Schacht Libeled 


A crowd of irate Germans 
brandishing 1,000 mark pre-War 
banknotes, surged into a_ Berlin 
courtroom last week, howled that 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 





REICHSBANK PRESIDENT SCHACHT 
Germans gibbered 


the German Reichsbank is a swind- 
ler. 

While other Germans gibbered 
outside, Dr. Schacht quietly entered 
the court by a back door, appeared 
as the plaintiff in a suit for libel 
against one Herr Roll, president 
of the Reichsbank Creditors’ As- 
sociation. Dr. Schacht complained 
that Herr Roll had libelously de- 


famed him in a public speech as | 


“the hangman of German _ indus- 
try ...no cheat but aswindler.” 


“You are a hangman and a 
swindler!” shouted the mob—com- 
posed exclusively of members of 
Herr Roll’s association. “Pay us! 
Pay us, Schacht! We want 1,000 
gold marks for every one of these!” 
They waved their now worthless 
pre-War 1,000 paper mark notes. 
Eventually police reserves arrived, 
quelled the disorder, made possible 
the continuance of Dr. Schacht’s 
libel suit. 

Presumably the courts will hold 
that the Doctor is no swindler be- 
cause he supports the Dawes Plan 
—as the least of many possible 
evils—and has therefore contrib- 
uted to the total devaluation of 
the pre-War paper mark and its 
replacement by the new gold mark. 


. . . 


Dr. Schacht, though accounted 
sage in German and Allied finan- 
cial circles, has something of a 
penchant for starting ill considered 
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libel suits. His most famous ac- 
tion of this sort was to bring suit 
for libel against a German music 
publisher who had attached jazz 
music to a callow poem indisputably 
written by Herr Schacht in his 
youth and sold by him at that 
time for a pittance to a German 
magazine from whom it was _ pur- 
chased by the music publisher. 


Cash 


“Germany is faithfully perform- 
ing her obligations and has made 
punctually the payments falling 
due during the second year of the 
Dawes Plan.” 

With this terse encouraging pre- 
lude Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General of Reparations, announced 
last week on the second anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of the 
Dawes Plan, that he has received 
this year 1,211,950,000 gold marks 
($288,444,100) in reparations pay- 
ments. For the first time a por- 
tion of the transfers were made 
in cash, totaling 65,000,000 gold 
marks, of which the U. S. received 
$5,904,770. This sum amounts to 
roughly 214% of the total of $245,- 
000,000 scheduled for payment to 
the U. S. within 20 years under 
the Dawes Plan. 

As usual, coal, coke and lignite 
formed one-third of the repara- 
tions paid in kind and the most 
picturesque article in which pay- 
ments were made continued to be 
lion traps. Bibliophiles rejoiced to 
learn that over two million gold 
marks of reparations were ex- 
pended last year to restore the 
War-glutted Libary of Louvain. 

Amicable Compromise. Finance 
Minister Reinhold was raked over 
many a German editorial coal, 
early in the week, because the 
heavy indirect taxes imposed dur- 
ing the year have swelled Ger- 
man tax receipts to and beyond 
the point at which it is provided 
in the Dawes Plan that the Allies 
shall be given a share in the 
tax surplus. Irate German edi- 
tors bewailed “‘this excess of taxa- 
tion, now to be _ wasted in 
reparations payments.” Harassed, 
Finance Minister Reinhold sought 
Agent Gilbert. Between them 
they arrived at an amiable com- 
promise whereby a portion of these 
surplus reparations will be re- 
mitted to Germany in considera- 
tion of her punctuality to date. 


Seven Hundredth 


One hundred and fifty thousand 
buyers and the agents of 10,000 
dealers in everything from caviar 
to coke foregathered at Leipzig 
during the week for that city’s 
700th annual fair. From the U. S$. 
alone came 1,500 buyers. At Leip- 


zig they mingled with oleaginous 
stalwart 


Armenian lace vendors, 
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Norwegian goat cheese merchants, 
shrewd Jugoslavian toy whittlers. 
When the week of chop, swop and 
barter closed, over 50% more busi- 
ness had been done than in the 
previous record year, 1914. 

While the narrow streets and 
peaked-roofed buildings of Old 
Leipzig were crammed all week 
with fair goods, there was space 
and leisure in the sumptuous mod- 
ern quarter for the pulse of cos- 
mopolitan life that beats nowhere 
more strongly than in Leipzig at 
fair time. It is well said that 
“Leipzig is the only German city”— 
the only city in which Germans 
lay aside their individual nationali- 
ties as Prussians, Hessians, Ba- 
varians, Saxons, Swabians or what 
not. 

Commerce, the great leveler of 
national and even racial animosi- 
ties, brought Jew, Mohammedan 
and Christian once more _ into 
friendly contact with Negro, Cau- 
casian and Nordic last week. 
Meanwhile many a Chamber of 
Commerce was vexed by the 700- 
year-old success of the city fathers 
of Leipzig in making of their fair 
the annual conflux of traders from 


50 nations, 
ITALY 
Drastic Deflation 


A suave oval-faced Italian with 
a scrubby Vandyke beard, added 
half a cent last week to the value 
of the lira.* No prestidigitator, 
Finance Minister Count Volpi per- 
formed this modern alchemy by 
obtaining Premier Mussolini’s as- 
sent to a hard-headed Cabinet de- 
cree enforcing deflation of the lira. 
So drastic is this reform that 
Signor Grandi, Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, com- 
mented : 

“No other Government in Europe 
could carry out the program we 
have embarked upon without plac- 
ing machine guns in the streets.” 

Briefly, the Treasury was in- 
structed to transfer $90,000,000+ 
to the Banco d’Italia, on the basis 
of which two and a half. billion 
paper lire will be retired from the 
six and a half billion now circu- 
lating. Similar deflation will be 
continued, year by year, as an 
annual budgetary expense. Mean- 
while the Banco d’ Italia will be 
given special supervisory powers 
over all other Italian banks to 
compel them to accumulate a sur- 
plus equal to 40% of their capital- 
ization. 

Of course this deflation of the 
lira will give rise to sweeping and 
painful industrial re-adjustments. 
For example: An Italian laborer 


*Par 19.30c. The lira rose in one day 
last week from 3.28¢c to 3.75c on Wall 
Street, the dollar sinking from 31.01 lire 
to 27.80 in Rome. 
tDerived from the loan floated last year 
by J. P. Morgan, 








now blows glass vases which are 
sold for 300 lire ($11.25). If the 
lira were restored instantly to par, 
the vase (still priced at 300 lire) 
would cost $57.90. No vases would 
then be bought by foreigners, and 





FINANCE MINISTER VOLPI 
Up lira, down dollar 


the laborer would be thrown out 
of work. Obviously, as the value 
of the lira increases, the price of 
the vase in lire will be lowered, 
but this type of re-adjustment al- 
ways lags behind the rapid shift 
in international exchange, and 
therefore causes unemployment and 
suffering. 

Continuing his comments on last 
week’s really Herculean effort to 
restore the lira to parity, Under 
Secretary Grandi declared on behalf 
of the Cabinet: “As the ar- 
tificial inflation of industry is punc- 
tured there will be many collapses, 
accompanied no doubt by much suf- 
fering, but it is the only honest 
path open to us and Mussolini in 
his decisive way has determined to 
see it through to a finish. 

“Undoubtedly there will be unem- 
ployment for six months or so af- 
fecting 500,000 to 1,000,000 men. 
We expect a serious, but we hope 
transitory, crisis in industry... . 

“The working classes will suffer, 
but we are sure all classes will 
support the Government. Italy is 
primarily a nation of the middle 
classes, which must be taken care 
of first, even though the richer 
classes and the proletariat suf- 
fer.” 

Naturally the hard-headed breth- 
ren of Wall Street welcomed this 
super-Capitalist defi to Labor, 
promptly showed their approval 
of and confidence in the new de- 
ecrees by buying so many lire that 
the price rose half a cent. 

Economists, not so sanguine, 





shook their heads. They recalled 
the bitter fight waged to restore 
the pound to par ($4.86) though 
it never sank below $3.37. Be- 
fore Premier Mussolini and Count 
Volpi the task looms of raising 
to 19c odd, a coin now worth less 
than 4c. The “deflation pains” of 
Italy seem likely to prove keen. 


Podestas, Consultas 


Minister of Interior Luigi Fed- 
erzoni, famed henchman of the 
Vatican (TIME, July 12),  pre- 
sented for the Cabinet’s approval 
last week, a decree nearly as 
drastic as the deflation measure 
sponsored by Finance Minister 
Count Volpi. (See above.) 

Signor Federzoni proposed noth- 
ing less than to suppress electoral 
government in every Italian city, 
town and village which enjoyed 
that privilege last week and to 
set up instead over each muni- 
cipality a podesta (governor) ap- 
pointed by the State. Since this 
measure was but an extension of 
the laws (TIME, Dec. 7), placing 
the larger Italian cities under 
podestas, the decree obtained at 
once the approval of Signor Mus- 
solini, passed the Cabinet by a 
routine unanimous vote. 

Students of politics were  in- 
trigued by a clause in the decree 
providing that each podesta shall 
be “advised” by a consulta (coun- 
cil), the members of which will 
not be elected but appointed by 
the provincial prefect, in turn ap- 
pointed by the State. The terms 
podesta and consulta are borrowed, 
of course, from the political vo- 
cabulary of the Middle Ages, when 
the small independent communities 
of Italy were ruled by a podesta 
who was advised by a consulta rep- 
resenting the workers’ guilds. It is 
Premier Mussolini’s announced in- 
tent that the new consultas shall 
similarly represent the Fascist 
“unions” or “corporations.” 


SWITZERLAND 
Yellow Speck 


Years pass when no man can 
conquer and bestride “The Old Hag 
of the Alps’—the Matterhorn. 
Humpbacked, she towers, and her 
hump is a jagged ridge from which 
many have slithered down to death. 
About her hungry lightning tongues 
lick often, winds howl, and evil 
legends cluster grim and _hoar. 
Sometimes, when a climbing-hatchet 
slips and _ sickening pebbles roll, 
it seems that the Hag chuckles.... 

Yellow specks dotted the Hag’s 
snow-flesh, last week, crawled and 
hacked their way upward from 
Zermatt. Wise tourists, bedded at 
luxurious Gornergrat, rose early 
and viewed the dawn-pink Alpine 











panorama on which the Matter- 
horn looms as but one of many 
peaks. From Gornergrat the yel- 
low specks could not be seen—yet 
one of them was Prince Chichibu 
of Japan, second son of _ the 
Mikado, indefatigable Alpinist 
(TIME, Sept. 6 et ante). 

As he hacked and clambered up- 
ward His Imperial and Royal High- 
ness was shown the sights. From 
yonder crag, it was pointed out, 
Lord Francis Douglas and three 
companions plunged to death while 
returning from the first ascent ever 
made to the “hump” (1865). Prince 
Chichibu, perhaps superstitious, re- 
solved not to return as did Lord 
Francis Douglas. Daring, the 
Prince proceeded straight over the 
hump (the Italo-Swiss frontier) and 
prepared to descend by the far 
more dangerous Italian route, 
necessitating straight drops by 
means of Alpine ropes of several 
hundred feet. 

By this route, His Highness was 
informed, seven Italian guides and 
a priest ascended the Matterhorn 
in honor of a Catholic “Holy Year” 
(1901). Pious, they planted a cross 
and celebrated Mass on the Hag’s 
topmost excrescence (14,780 feet). 
Intrigued, Prince Chichibu  snap- 
shotted the spot on which was 
performed this (to him) heathen 
act of faith. 

Descending the grand terraced 
walls of the Italian slope, Prince 
Chichibu and his party escaped 
the addition of a death toll to the 
list of 21 brave Alpinists who have 
perished on the Matterhorn. 
Next day, indefatigable, he scram- 
bled up the Rothorn (13,855 ft.) in 
seven hours. ‘““My muscles,” he said 
on again reaching Zermatt, “have 
become like whipcord.” , 

Throughout Nippon the ensuing 
jubilation was not raucous. Is not 
Prince Chichibu of divine descent 
- the second son of “the Son of 
Heaven”? The gods take care of 
their own. 


AUSTRIA 
The Mystery of Mayerling 


Viennese cinema _ goers. have 
surged in for weeks beneath a 
blazing sign: THE DRAMA OF May- 
ERLING. Such a title would have 
been unthinkable in the days when 
Austria-Hungary was an Empire, 
would have led to wholesale ar- 
rests for lése-majesté. Even last 
week, in republican Austria, a 
young post office official, Ewald 
Laumann, 23, was driven to the 
last fringe of emotional hysteria 
by this curious, true drama of the 
Habsburgs, the mystery of which 
is not even yet revealed. 

Herr Laumann, after witnessing 
the cinema drama several times, 
took a third class ticket to Baden, 
purchased there an armful of roses 
and a revolver, set out on foot for 
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the onetime imperial hunting cha- 
teau of Mayerling. 

The pine-topped hills and _ the 
bleak, oblong, white chateau held 
no interest for Herr Laumann. His 
eyes sought instead a low wooden 





THE LATE ARCHDUKE RUDOLF 
The razor lay on the floor 


cross which he believed marked 
the grave of Marie, Baroness 
Vetschera, the dark heroine of 
Mayerling. Herr Laumann, young, 


strewed the grave with roses, 
paused, laid a note upon the 
ground: “If possible bury me here 


beside the Baroness Vetschera.” 
Finally, Herr Ewald Laumann 

drew his revolver, shot himself 

through the heart... . 


No impressionable clerk ever 
died to honor a less worthy lady. 
The Baroness’ grandfather was one 
Baltazzi, “a dirty Greek,” who 
amassed millions. Her father was 
one Baron Vetschera, a doddering 
Austrian diplomat with just sense 
enough to sell his title high. She, 
launched by a clever mother, be- 
came the siren who ensnared the 
Archduke Rudolf, Crown Prince of 
Austria-Hungary, son of the Em- 
peror Franz Josef. 

The Archduchess (Princess Sté- 
phanie of Belgium) re-acted to 
her husband’s infatuation for the 
Baroness Vetschera with such vio- 
lence that she hurled, from time 
to time, numerous articles of bric- 
a-brac at him—a fact incontestably 
proved. He, vexed, indulged him- 
self the more riotously, inhaled 
ether and took morphia when he 
found that champagne had no more 
effect upon him. At last the 
Archduchess persuaded the Em- 
peror Franz Josef to command her 
husband to break with the Baron- 
ess Vetschera. Moody, the Arch- 
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duke departed for Mayerling 
driven by his favorite coachman, 
one Bratfisch (“Fried Fish’). 

The Baroness Vetschera  fol- 
lowed. Before setting out she pur- 
chased not roses and a revolver, 
but a razor which she ordered 
carefully stropped. 

At Mayerling it was granted her 
to pass one more night. Next 
morning the Archduke and _ the 
Baroness were found reclining to- 
gether on a couch. His head had 
been almost blown off by a sport- 
ing rifle, evidently inserted into 
his mouth. She had been strangled. 
The razor lay upon the floor. How 
this came about is not and proba- 
bly will not be known... . 


The Emperor Franz Josef spent 
a sizable fortune in suppressing 
every sort of evidence and com- 
ment. All the servants at Mayer- 
ling were paid well to emigrate 
under assumed names. It is not 
even known with certainty where 
the Baroness Vetschera was buried. 

Logic has supplied a_ plausible 
and widely believed explanation of 
what is supposed to have taken 
place: he declared his intention of 
breaking with her, and she attacked 
him with the razor. He strangled 
her, then blew his brains out from 
remorse. 

Significantly the film now s0 
popular in Austria portrays only 
what everyone knows, omits the 
tragic scene at which everyone 
guesses. 


SPAIN 
Plebiscite, Mutiny 


“We have put ourselves into the 
hands of the Lord, who I hope will 
bestow only good upon Spain.” 

Thus with pious invocation Dic- 
tator Premier Primo de _ Rivera 
formally proclaimed last week that 
a plebiscite would at once be held 
throughout Spain to determine 
whether the people desire to elect 
a Cortes* (Parliament) or to con- 
tinue under the De Rivera dicta- 
ture. Despatches gave the im- 
pression that the whole machinery 
of the Patriotic Union, a party 
formed by the Dictator, will be used 
to drum up plebiscite votes for the 
continuance of the present regime. 

No sooner was this stratagem 
for maintaining the Dictator in 
power announced than the artillery 
officer’s clique (whose prerogatives 
he has curtailed) fomented mutin- 
ies at Segovia and _ Valladolid. 

King Alfonso returned hastily 
to Madrid from the summer capital 
at San Sebastian to assist the 
egal in dealing with this situa- 
ion. 


*The Cortes were dissolved by a Royal 
Decree after General de Rivera sprang the 
Coup which placed him in control of Spain 
(Time, Sept. 24, 1923). 
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Martial law was proclaimed by 
royal decree and all artillery offi- 
cers were suspended ad interim 
from their commands, deprived of 
their pay, and forbidden to wear 
their uniforms. Exceptions to this 
order were made only in the case 
of artillery officers on active serv- 
ice in Morocco. 

Subsequently official communi- 
qués announced that order had 
been restored and the mutineers 
confined under arrest in their own 
barracks, 


GREECE 


Triantafyllopoulosism 


What is high treason? The 
learned and venerable Professor 
Triantafyllopoulos, Minister of Jus- 
tice, astonished international jur- 
ists last week by declaring that 
one who seizes the temporal power 
by violence has committed high 
treason if the people as a whole 
are subsequently dissatisfied with 
his government, but that the same 
act does not constitute high 
treason if the populace subsequent- 
ly approves. 

This diverting sophistry was 
propounded in the Athenian press 
last week with a definite purpose. 
The recently deposed dictator of 
Greece, General Pangalos is soon to 
be brought to trial, and it is in- 
tended to convict him of high 
treason. At the same time the 
present dictator of Greece, Gener- 
al Kondylis, must be purged of 
treasonable taint, though he seized 
power (TIME, Aug. 30) by exactly 
the same violent means as did 
General Pangalos (TIME, July 6). 


From Kos, one of the twelve 
Greek Aegean islands seized by 
Italy during the Italo-Turkish war 
of 1912, there came last week news 
of an able ecclesiastical strategem. 
Just before Dictator Pangalos 
was overthrown the local Greek 
Archbishop was commanded by the 
Italian authorities to offer prayers 
for Dictator Mussolini. He, wily, 
offered a simultaneous prayer for 
Dictators Mussolini and Pangalos, 
humored the pan-Greek leanings 
of his congregation. Arrested by 
the irate Italian police for pray- 
ing for General Pangalos, he said: 
“You know that General Pangalos 
and Dictator Mussolini are great 
friends. They are both Dictators. 
They have both recently escaped 
from the peril of assassination. 
What more simple than to offer 
up prayers for them both?” 

exed by such irrefutable logic 
the Italian police banished the 
Archbishop. 


CHINA 


What Happened? 
The proverbially good natured 





soldiers of the various warring 
Chinese Tuchuns (TIME, Sept. 6) 
fought lightheartedly up and down 
the land last week, intent as usual 
upon nothing but earning their pay 
and seizing as much loot as pos- 
sible. 

The principal offensive in prog- 
ress during the week was that of 
the Cantonese armies against 
Super-Tuchun Wu Pei-fu. As the 
Cantonese deployed for battle along 
the Yangtze River near Wu chang, 
five simultaneous despatches re- 
ported that Super-Tuchun Wu 
was: 1) dead; 2) wounded; 3) in 
retreat; 4) victorious; 5) en- 
trenched and standing pat on the 
Yangtze. 

Two concurrent despatches stated 
that Chinese troops (of what fac- 
tion not stated) had fired upon: 
1) the U. S. destroyer Elvano, 
which continued to steam up the 
Yangtze without returning’ the 
Chinese fire; 2) the U. S. hospital 
at Wu chang, which was reported 
riddled by 20 shells. No confirma- 
tion followed and no list of dead or 
wounded was transmitted. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Battlefield 


Once again U. S. marines were 
sent last week to occupy Managua, 
the capital of Nicaragua. Round 
about the city marched and counter- 
marched the armies of the usurper, 
President Chamorro and the Lib- 
eral counter-revolutionary leader, 
onetime Vice President Sacassa. 
Total casualties for the week were 
roughly estimated at 100. After 
a particularly fierce skirmish, 
President Chamorro courteously re- 
quested the commander of the 
U. S. gunboat Tulsa, which was 
anchored at the port of Corinto, to 
steam seven miles up the coast to 
the scene of battle and take care 
of the wounded, since neither army 
was equipped with a medical corps. 
Dutifully the Tulsa steamed out to 
tidy up the battlefield, found no 
battlefield to tidy at the spot des- 
ignated by President Chamorro, re- 
turned to Corinto. Subsequent 
reports declared the battle to have 
taken place some 30 miles inland. 

Meanwhile Rear Admiral Julian 
L. Latimer arrived on board his 
flagship the armored cruiser 
Rochester, anchored off the Nicar- 
aguan fortress of Bragmans Bluff, 
on the eastern coast, awaited or- 
ders from Washington. 


Presidents Wilson, Harding and 
Coolidge kept U. S. marines in 
continuous occupation of the cap- 
ital of Nicaragua for 13 years 
(1912-25). No sooner were the 
marines withdrawn (TIME, July 13, 
1925) than General Chamorro 
overthrew the Liberal Administra- 
tion elected during the U. S. oc- 








cupation and has carried on as 
“President” ever since though rec- 
ognized by no foreign power. 


Mexico Marks Time 


Words flowed in Mexico last 
week—angry words. Otherwise 
there was no appreciable develop- 
ment in the contest between Church 
and State (TIME, Feb 22 et seq.). 

President Calles spoke for three 
hours after formally opening the 
Mexican Parliament which will con- 
tinue in session until the first of 
the year. Beginning his speech 
with a booming “Citizens, Senators, 
Deputies!” the President turned at 
once to the foreign relations of 
Mexico and gladdened Wall Street 
by a guarded admission that the 
anti-foreign Mexican Land and Oil 
Laws (TIME, Jan. 25 et seq.) may 
eventually be modified “if in prac- 
tice the Mexican government finds 
that the application of these laws 
is not in accord with the policy 
which has guided the attitude and 
aims of Mexico, or if experience 
advises modification within this 
same spirit of justice and equity.” 

Continuing, President Calles de- 
clared that the religious “situation 
was caused by the clergy, rebellious 
as ever against the institutions of 
the Republic. ... 

“Perhaps laws and measures is- 
sued recently injure deep feelings 
which at first it would seem should 
be respected. But those laws and 
measures have been dictated with 
a memory of painful historical ex- 
perience. 

“Just as history justifies those 
laws issued half a century ago, 
which then provoked general dissat- 
isfaction, so the President is con- 
fident that future history will jus- 
tify what has been done.” 

Rebuttal. The Mexican Episcopate 
issued a long and passionate re- 
buttal next day. One paragraph 
distilled the whole document to a 
sulphuric essence: 

“It is calumny for the President 
to state that the Church has al- 
ways been rebellious against the 
country’s institutions. He would 
better have said that all the Gov- 
ernments since 1853 have been op- 
pressors of the Church, inspired 
by a Jacobism or a premature bol- 
shevism.” 

No ray of hope shone last week 
on the Mexican impasse. During 
the week James A. Flaherty, Su- 
preme Knight of Columbus, called 
on President Coolidge but disap- 
pointed sensationmongers when he 
appealed only for “sympathetic ac- 
tion in any way possible within the 
bounds of international law” in be- 
half of Mexican Catholics. It 
had been supposed that Mr. Flah- 
erty would request U. S. interven- 
tion, withdrawal of recognition, or 
some other drastic curb on the 
Calles anti-Catholic program. 





ART 


Black & White 


The orchestra was playing “Tell 
Me, Pretty Maiden” from Floro- 
dora when Harry K. Thaw shot 
Stanford White. The architect, who 
had started to rise when he saw 
Mr. Thaw coming toward him, 
sank back into his chair with an 
expression of sudden weariness 
while a tide of slow vermilion 
spread like spilled wine across the 
bosom of his evening shirt. That 
was in June, 1906. Now Harry 
Thaw has written a book.* 





The book itself is, as < criticism, 
unimportant. Mr. Thaw has at- 
tempted to illuminate the lack of 
morals of the late Mr. White rather 
than his professional achieve- 
ments. But through the coils and 
crumples of the narrative, through 
a catacomb of names, dates, docu- 
ments arranged with the precise 
disorder of total recall, shapes 
emerge like people seen for a min- 
ute through a lifting mist, and one 
has a glimpse of the diversions of 
one of the most brilliant and per- 
haps the most debauched of U. S. 
architects. 

Until the night of the shooting 
there were very few people who 
thought that Stanford White was 
overfond of gaieties. His friends 
debated, instead, whether Stanford 
White or Charles F. McKim was 
the ablest member of the famous 
firm of McKim, Mead & White. 
Stanford White was a man widely 
respected, for his wit and position 
as much as for his unusual talents: 
he was a member of the best clubs 
in Manhattan, the husband of a 
charming woman. If you wanted 
a house built, and had money, you 
went to Stanford White. 

His work, beyond cavil, was 
more original than Architect Mc- 
Kim’s. The latter, a conservative 
gentleman of the highest type, was 
in his decoration a trifle too sim- 
ple, austere, for many people’s 
taste; his design too was severely 
academical. But everyone agreed 
that Charles McKim was exactly 
the man the firm needed to balance 
the exciting gifts of Stanford White. 
No one, even with an unlimited 
fund to draw on, could decorate a 
house like Stanford White. There 
was a certain discreet voluptuous- 
ness in his patterning of rugs and 
hangings of sombre and yet burn- 
ing tones, his use, for contrast, of 
tapestries stiff with gold threads, 
of smoldering paintings and shawls 
dipped in scarlet, lit with mannered 
passion like suspended flame. As 
an architect his imagination rioted 
into turrets and cupolas, a certain 
Moorish richness of proportion, 
avoiding the florid by a breath and 
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a promise. He made a great deal 
of money. He increased his regu- 
lar income by bringing over ship- 
loads of antiques and selling them 
among his friends. Most of his 
work was done in Manhattan 
where, with the help of Charles Mc- 
Kim, he built the Metropolitan and 
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THE LATE STANFORD WHITE 
“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” 


Century Clubs, the Tiffany and 
Gorham buildings, the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, the 


Library of Columbia University, and 
finally, the old Madison Square Gar- 
den (torn down last year). This 
bulking sultry building, with its 
hippodromes and galleries, tapering 
to Saint-Gaudens’ winged Diana on 
its central citadel, had a roof gar- 
den with a cabaret show and a 
smart orchestra. Up in the tower, 
Stanford White had apartments, 
reached by the same elevator that 
communicated with the cabaret’s 
chorus dressing-room. That June 
night, after the theatre, Mr. White 
had gone to the cabaret. He sat 
about for a while, then ordered a 
table and a bottle of champagne ina 
corner of the room. The Floradora 
tune was almost over when Harry 
K. Thaw asked his party to excuse 
him for a minute. He had just seen 
Mr. White. 

The impulse that had made Mr. 
Thaw bring a gun along that night 
must always remain a little vague. 
It was a regulation Colt six-shooter 
and he had his hand on it as he 
threaded his way among the tables 
toward the place where Stanford 
White was sitting. That he had a 
certain amount of justification for 
what, at that moment, he was about 
to do, the jury admitted when they 
handed in their decision, but the 
allegations he made against the 
dead architect at the trial, and 
which he repeats in this book, have 
never been conclusively proved. 
There is, as there was twenty years 
ago, an odor of truth about them; 
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the passage of time has failed to 
make that odor more savory. Page 
106 of Harry Thaw’s book records, 
for instance, a boast of Mr. White’s 
about 378 unfortunate girls, a story 
that most people have never cared 
to think about. 

Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, sitting be- 
side an empty chair, saw her hus- 
band take his hand out of his 
pocket and saw the dull glitter of 
the thing he slowly pointed at 
Stanford White’s chest. Mr. Thaw 
had gotten across the room; he 
stood about twelve feet from the 
architect and pulled the trigger 
three times. The girl who had been 
singing on the stage caught her 
song off short but the tune ran on 
for a lifetime in the mind of 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. She herself, 
as a member of the original Flora- 
dora chorus, had sung that tune a 
great many times; she had been 
singing it when she met Harry 
Thaw; the orchestra in the Pre- 
Catalan was playing it when she 
confessed to Harry Thaw that 
Stanford White had seduced her; 
they played it at the wedding 
when Mr. Thaw, moved by his 
mother’s advice, had married her. 
A minute before that tune had min- 
gled with the tinkle of silver and 
glass and the gabble of a thousand 
conversations. Now her own la- 
bored breath was the loudest sound 
in the roof garden. The diners were 
huddled against the further wall, 
pressed against Stanford White’s 
artistic battlement as if they want- 
ed to crawl over it, to jump down 
into Madison avenue; Harry Thaw, 
the pistol lifted stiffly over his 
head, stood beside an overturned 
table, alone in the middle of the 
room, an erect, insane, suave and 
wildly improbable figure, drawn in 
a simple sweep of black and white. 


MUSIC 











Knave 

A swarthy little man tipped back 
in his swivel chair one day last 
week and heaved a fat sigh of 
relief. He was Fortuné Gallo, im- 
presario of the San Carlo Opera 
Co., “whose trump card of the sea- 
son has been his announcement 
that the San Carlo season in Man- 
hattan would open Sept. 13 with 
none other than Pietro Mascagni at 
the conductor’s desk.” “Cavalleria 
first, of course, then Jl Piccolo 
Marat, Mascagni’s latest, NEVER 
BEFORE HEARD IN THE U. S....” 
He read the press stories proudly, 
grinned back at the calendar that 
fairly flaunted Aug. 28. On _ the 
day, Signor Mascagni was to, did 
surely, sail. 

Of course, there had been ob- 
stacles. The great composer, Mas- 
cagni was temperamental, yes. Once 
decades ago, a much-touted journey 
of his to this country had proved 
a castle in Spain; and later when 
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he had made a trip here, to be 
sure, . §S.  temperament-haters 
were disgusted at his antics. Only 
three years past U. S. music-lovers 
had been slightly vexed but not 
surprised to hear that he had again 
jumped ship in his home port. But 
the Maestro was now safe in his 
stateroom, had been quiescent for 
24 hours, due only to his, Impresario 
Gallo’s, efforts. Ah, in the last 
few months... There had been 
releases to obtain from irate man- 
agers with whom Signor Mascagni 
had broken contracts; there had 
been assurances to secure, guar- 
antees against any judicial pro- 
ceedings that might be hanging 
over from an earlier visit when 
the great Mascagni had slipped by 
ascore of creditors; then there had 
been reservations to be made in a 
secluded quiet hotel where the 
Maestro would not be disturbed by 
that “most offensive American 
jazz”; and there had been a special 
laundress found to do up his shirts, 
for had not those U. S. laundries 
ruined them on his previous visit? 
Trivialities here, pettinesses there, 
such as only an artist could con- 
ceive—all these had the Impresario 
overcome for the Maestro Mascagni, 
the superb Pietro, composer of 
Cavalleria Rusticana and myriad 
other operas. ... 

The next day newspapermen 
quizzed Mr. Gallo further. Mr. 
Gallo recanted. “No, Signor Mas- 
cagni did not sail. A cable had 
come. Explanations? No explana- 
tions. Perhaps, he would still come. 
These artists....” It was a de- 
flated Italian who sighed wearily 
this time, made a second announce- 
ment to a cynical music-loving pub- 
lic which no longer cared. 


Returns 


In Manhattan, last week, high 
in New Steinway Hall, clerks of 
the Stadium Concert Management 
sorted letters, thousands of them, 
neatly typewritten letters, smudgily 
scrawled letters, letters from 
Manhattan, letters from far away, 
from tired city folk, from vaca- 
tionists taking their Stadium con- 
certs by radio. Into piles they 
put them to be counted ballot-wise 
to make up a concluding “request” 
night program. Tchaikovsky was 
first. The program: Pathetic Sym- 
phony (Tchaikovsky); Don Juan 
(Richard Strauss); Tales of the 
Vienna Woods (Johann Strauss); 
1812 Overture (Tchaikovsky). 

The thousands there in the flesh 
stamped their approval, hurled 
their straw mats into the air, 
restrained themselves patiently to 
hear yet another speech by Con- 
ductor Willem van Hoogstraten. 
The thousands far away, in stuffy 
sitting-rooms, carpet-slippered, col- 
larless, on cottage porches lit by 
a cool, waning moon, heard the 
last tremendous strains of the over- 
ture, whisked their dials around 
to another station. The Man- 
hattan outdoor concert season had 
ended, 











Survey 

Back from Europe came Olga 
Samaroff, able pianist turned 
kindly critic for the New York 
Evening Post, wrote last week for 
her paper a very earnest article. 
Said she: 

“IT doubt if anything could be 
more depressing to a musician of 
European education than to make 
a journey of investigation into 
musical conditions overseas today. 

“On the human side poverty is 
the rule and actual misery only 
too frequent among musicians. On 
the artistic side the activities of 
concert halls and operas, filled as 
they are with memories of past 
glories, force upon the observer the 
unpleasant truth that art is hope- 
lessly dependent upon economic 
prosperity. ... 

“We must remember that an 
overwhelmingly large percentage of 
the composers, performers and 
teachers who make our musical 
life what it is today are Europeans; 
that most of the important music 
produced is European, and that 
the fundamentals of the whole art 
as we know and practice it are 
European. 

“On the other hand, America is 
now not only the ‘land of unbounded 
possibilities,’ it is without doubt 
the seat of highest actual achieve- 
ment in musical performance. 

“Our orchestras are the finest in 
the world; our operatic perform- 
ances unequaled. 

“Insensibly, standards of per- 
fection have lowered in Europe 
through prolonged listening to in- 
ferior music-making. I have heard 
present-day cognoscenti in Europe 
enthuse over performances which 
would not be tolerated in New 
York. 

“The audiences abroad have de- 
teriorated in quality. The cultured 
classes, which formed the _ back- 


_ bone of the pre-War musical pub- 


lic, have but little money at 
present for concerts or opera. The 
rather nondescript audiences of to- 
day seem to lack the discrimination 
which, combined with warm en- 
thusiasm for really fine things, 
formerly lent such an ideal atmos- 
phere to musical performances 
abroad. i 

“It is sad—immeasurably sad.... 

“There are indications that Eu- 
rope will not leave us in undisputed 
possession of the position we now 
hold. 

“Mussolini is planning great re- 
forms in the Italian opera houses 
[TimE, Sept. 6]. The Ministry of 
Culture in Berlin has created a 
special music department in which 
Dr. Leo Kestenberg is doing im- 
portant work. 

“T have heard from leading art- 
ists in Central Europe that there 
is talk of an organized effort to 
prevent the exodus of the best art- 
ists. 

“It would, however, require a 
very powerful organization to com- 
bat the almost universal desire of 
European musicians to come to 
America,” 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Young April (Joseph Schild- 
kraut, Bessie Love). At the Hip- 
podrome, onetime magic home of 
elephants, clowns, high-divers; re- 
cent realm of vaudeville; now 
frankly succumbed to the cinema 
as well, is No. 4,000 in the end- 
less series of mythical kingdom 
romances. This one recounts the 
adventures of the Crown Prince of 
Belgravia, who gives up his heri- 
tage so that he may marry a U. S. 
citizeness, only to learn that she is 
in reality the grand duchess he 
was to have been forced to wed. 
The whole affair is safely routine 
with one outstanding exception. 
For Rudolph Schildkraut, father 
of the film’s leading man, gives 
such a delightful portrayal of an 
easy-going and life-loving monarch 
that he not only wins all the act- 
ing honors, but also gives Young 
April a charming quality it doesn’t 
deserve. 


Fine Manners (Gloria Swanson, 
Eugene O’Brien). Those primarily 
interested in the Marquise de la 
Falaise de la Coudraye will take 
pleasure in seeing her displayed 
over at least ninety-five per cent of 
the entire length of her newest 
film. Her story is that of a poor 
but honest lass from a downtown 
burlesque show. She is vital. She 
turns handsprings, plays with a 
parrot. She is not like the pale water 
flowers of young Mr. Alden’s Park 
Avenue set. So Mr. Alden decides 
to marry her. But first she must 
learn fine manners. Alas! Fine man- 
ners destroy her piquant charm. 
She reverts to handsprings, to the 
parrot. It ends happily and is 
almost utterly devoid of sense or 
beauty. 


Movie Monarch 


Last week a nervous little man 
grinned his twisted grin in the 
grounds of White Pine Camp. He 
offered a proposition to President 
Coolidge—to set aside 20 vaults of 
the proposed $2,000,000 Archives 
Building in order to preserve for 
posterity historical films. Spokes- 
man Coolidge expressed himself as 
favorably impressed with the idea, 
pointed out how educational it 
would be if this generation could 
observe President Lincoln delivering 
his Gettysburg address. The little 
man, no stranger to Presidents, 
was Movie Monarch Will H. Hays 
and as he walked the grounds of 
White Pine Camp, he seemed 
strangely pleased. 


In 1896, among other’ events 
William McKinley was nominated 
Republican presidential color- 
bearer. Clippings described the 
convention. One batch of these 
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clippings was presented to a gawky 
stripling with the inscription: “To 
Master Willie Hays, with the hope 
that some day he may take a 
citizen’s interest in politics.” Pos- 
sibly Schoolboy Hays wrote a 
thesis on the “Negro Problem”... . 

He graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege (Indiana) in 1900, secured an 

. in 1904. His thesis was 
“The Negro Problem.” Long a 
member of the law firm of Hays 
and Hays, he began to interest 
himself in politics, became the Re- 
publican National Committee Chair- 
man in 1918. People wondered at 
this “human flivver,” this sophis- 
ticated “booster,” this shrewd poli- 
tician who quoted the Golden Rule, 
who said, “There is no twilight 
zone in politics; right is right and 
wrong is wrong... rights shall 
be held equally sacred and sacred- 
ly equal... .” 

He even held rights “equally 
sacred” while Postmaster General 
under President Harding, when 
critics were legion. “He’s little,” 
said one, “but he’s loud.” He was 
also efficient, astounded and vexed 
old-school politicos by making ap- 
pointments on a merit basis. Many 
prophesied that Mr. Hays would, 
within two years, re-invigorate the 
postal service so shabby under war- 
administration. Others foretold that 
soon the mails would be wrecked. 
People augured, argued, raged. 
Mr. Hays went into the movies, 
became the $150,000 a year presi- 
dent of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. 


“TI did not undertake the task 
lightly,” said he, “but it seemed 
to afford an opportunity for serv- 
ice. ... We want everyone who 
has any ideas for bettering the 
motion picture to come in through 
the Open Door and tell us his ideas 
about it... .” Will Hays sat as 
tsar of moviedom like Judge 
Landis in baseball, yet saw people, 
listened. “I believe,” said he, “in 
the personal relationship of man, 
the expression of personality, and 
above all, keeping the human ele- 
ment—the heart touch—in every- 
thing you say and do.” 

The only occasion upon which 
Mr. Hays’ “heart touch” seemed 
forced is when photographed with 
filmdom’s buffoons—Ben Turpin, 
Buster Keaton. The dictator of 
the fourth largest industry pos- 
sibly meditates upon a smug lawn 
and a White House in Washington 
—then sighs, returns to work. 
After all, he is a president. And, 
withdrawn from politics, he has 
become an unselfish deus ex ma- 
china to the movies, a_ veritable 
polychromatic Pollyanna. 

But he loves politics. Where his 
youth aimed, his manhood achieved. 
Last week he carried his new 
sphere—moviedom—to his .old po- 
litical realm, talked to President 
Coolidge about films of Woodrow 
Wilson, General Pershing’s home- 
coming, the burial of the Un- 
known Soldier—all history. And as 
he walked the grounds of White 
Pine Camp, he seemed pleased. 


THEATRE 





New Plays 


She Couldn’t Say No. Its chief 
virtue is that it returns Florence 
Moore to the legitimate stage. A 
20th century, wise-cracking Portia, 
she furiously “strains the milk of 
human kindness” to win the man 
she loves. With such dynamic en- 
ergy does Miss Moore zoom through 





FLORENCE MOORE 
She zoons 


three acts of vaudeville farce that 
the entire encumbrance is drawn in 
by the suction and swept along to 
success. She impersonates a ficti- 
tious partner of the penniless law- 
yer she adores, wins a lawsuit for 
him in spite of himself, and wins 
him, too, after an impassioned 
speech set in the middle of a clown- 
ish court room scene. The audience 
laughed constantly—mostly on ac- 
count of Miss Moore. She worked 
hard. 


The Adorable Liar. A_ delicate 
mechanism is the young girl of ro- 
mantic hallucinations. Only a kindly 
sheriff and a sensitive audience can 
really understand. When she stirs 
a mob to a manhunt, excites even 
domestic Aunt Josephine to the 
point of exclaiming, “I’d rather 
lynch than lunch,” it takes all the 
sensible characters in the play to 
straighten out the situation. Sus- 
pense attains impressive propor- 
tions as bloodhounds draw _ near 
Karrie’s bedroom where a _ knight 
errant is being irreproachably en- 
tertained. Unlike most other cur- 
rent comedies, this one strives to 
root its action in human nature 
rather than a bagful of funny lines. 
The role of Karith Barry is so 
deftly interpreted by Dorothy 
Burgess that an audience not too 





sternly realistic will follow the play 
with sympathy, even overlooking 
the too gushy spots. 


If I Was Rich. Desire in the 
shipping room goads a clerk to seek 
dubious paths to sudden wealth. 
He forces his way into Long Is- 
land society, only to learn that 
the straight and narrow path is, 
after all, the best. The little wife 
will have to wait for her Rolls 
Royce. The show is a sort of vau- 
devillian crazy quilt made out of 
gaudy wise-cracks and _ patches 
from several other farces in which 
New York vernacular has_ been 
employed for dramatic effect. Al- 
most all the comedies of this sea- 
son carry some echo of George 
Kelly’s The Show-off. This one even 
shamelessly copies John Bartel’s 
famed laugh. Joe Laurie, former 
vaudeville star, quite appropriately 
graduates into the leading role, 
The play appeals especially to the 
humor and tear ducts of folk who 
are not irritated because the title 
fails to attain the proper sub- 
junctive mood. 


Potash and Perlmutter—Detec- 
tives. For years they have been 
as Montague Glass first made them 
—contentious, lovable, inseparable. 
Their latest venture is into the 
dangerous private detective busi- 
ness. “That business is no busi- 
ness at all,’’ decides Abe when he 
finds himself encumbered with an 
armful of revolvers. He _ would 
rather “sink in his liabilities than 
be shot by his assets.” But Mawruss 
insists upon going through with 
it. In handling a Long Island jewel 
theft case, they flop from the dis- 
tinguished station of international 
crime experts to the ignoble con- 
finement of the local gaol. The 
cause of their downfall: soft-heart- 
edness and general confusion on the 
part of both partners regarding the 
policy of the firm as a unit. Ludwig 
Satz, notable Jewish actor, assumes 
the rote of Potash, once played by 
Barney Bernard. His is an original, 
shrewd Abe. As_ the _ overlord- 
ing Perlmutter, Robert Leonard be- 
comes cxasperated beautifully. Of 
course, the audience is amused and 
Abe and Mawruss are released from 
gaol, so that they may appear be- 
fore future generations in another 
business. 


The Donovan’ Affair. Owen 
Davis, author of well over a hun- 
dred plays, is to be credited with 
having written what promises to 
be the biggest mystery play suc- 
cess since The Bat. The play- 
wright has managed to put so 
much suspense and excitement in- 
to his three acts that you can 
readily forgive an occasional absud- 
ity here and there, as well as the 
undeniable weakness of the final 
unraveling of his mystery. The 
plot follows the formula carefully. 
A murder is committed at a dinner 
party, and one by one every men- 
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ber of the cast comes under sus- 
picion. And then at the close the 
one you are supposed never to have 
suspected seriously is revealed as 
guilty. It is all delightfully thrill- 
ing fun, and Paul Harvey, as the 
detective in charge of the case, 
gives an exceptional performance. 








RELIGION 


Holy Days 


TEKIAH SHEBARIM TERUAH TEKIAH 
TEKIAH SHEBARIM TEKIAH 
TEKIAH TERUAH TEKIAH GEDOLAH* 
Happy is the people that know- 
eth the sound of the trumpet; in 
the light of thy countenance, O 

Lord, shall they walk. 


Through the dimness of innumer- 
able U. S. tabernacles, the shofar, 
the ram’s horn, shrills in onomato- 
poetic cadences, reminding the Jews 
that the world was created by God 
out of void and a howling darkness 
5,687 years ago. The horn rings 
at eventide, as candles, sombre and 
fierce, like thin yellow hands up 
pointed in prayer, shine in the 
synagogues and wag incongruously 
above the mahogany grain of 
apartment breakfast room suites 
where prosperous Jews keep the 
feast of Rosh Hashonah, the New 
Year, after their own fashion. 

The Book of Life, in which all 
Jewish deeds, the good and the bad, 
are mystically inscribed, closed at 
sundown, Sept. 8, upon the Year 
5686. This time, the Book con- 
tained. few records of Jewish mis- 
eries—a few anti-Semitic outbreaks 
in Central and Southeastern Eu- 
rope, a few new restrictions against 
their education. In Europe, the 
Jews shared with their co-nationals 
in common economic depression. In 
Palestine, Zionism was proving it- 
self a curiously practical philoso- 
phy. In the U. S., the condition of 
the Jews is better than in all their 
recent history. 

None the less, ten days after the 
opening of this New Year 5,687, 
U. S. Jews will pause to contem- 
plate their sins and to repent them. 
That will be Yom Kippur, the Day 
of Atonement, unusually solemn 
this year because it occurs on the 
— Sabbath, a Saturday (Sept. 








In temples the repentance will 
be decorous; in synagogues} vigor- 
ous. Men will beat their chests 
and proclaim conventional errors. 
The very orthodox will pray with 
covered heads and unshod feet. 
Children will play with apples 
spiked with cloves; men will rub 
snuff at rheumy noses; women will 
sniff at phials of aromatic spirits 





*These iterated sounds, untranslatable, 
centuries ago, voiced the joy of the no- 
madic Hebrews. 

tReformed Jews usually call their houses 
of worship “temples,” Orthodox Jews 
“synagogues,” that is, “assembly places.” 


N. E. A. 


BERYL MILLS 
“Americans vulgar? Silly!” 


of ammonia—for the pious do not 
eat that day. It is a day of re- 
pentance, to be concluded with the 
ery: “May he who maketh peace in 
his high place’, make peace for us 
and for all Israel; and say ye, 
Amen.” 


Bones 


A fortnight ago devout peasants, 
bourgeois, knelt for 100 miles on 
both low banks of the river be- 
tween Warsaw and Rostkow, Po- 
land. On a_ vessel _ proceeding 
slowly up the stream to the Cath- 
olic convention at Warsaw were 
two golden shrines encased in oaken 
easkets about which 200 priests 
busied themselves in continuous de- 
votion. One shrine contained many 
bones of Stanislas Kostka, patron 
saint of Poland’s youth. The other 
shrine housed his remaining bones 
which were presented to the Cath- 
olic Church at Zakroczyn, where 
the saint’s uncle was a onetime 
governor, ; 

As the bleached relics were 
paraded through the drizzly streets 
of Warsaw, 200,000 church dig- 
nitaries, Catholic societies, hum- 
ble worshipers led by Cardinal 
Alexander Kakowski walked 
through the streets gleaming in 
the garish flicker of flambeaux and 
lanterns. Finally the precious 
saintly casket was taken to the 
vieux carré of the city and placed 
in the Jesuit Church, from which 
the next day it was removed after 
the convention opening, and 
whisked back by automobile, to 
Rostkow, the saint’s birthplace. 

In 1550 unto one John Kostva, 
Polish senator and Lord of Zak- 
roczym was born a man-child, the 
second of seven babes. Six had the 
innocent mien common to all in- 
fants, but Stanislas’ round coun- 
tenance shone with a piety known 
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only to cherubim and _ seraphim. 
He grew up, studied at Vienna, 
there early displayed beatific pro- 
ficiency. Said his brother Paul: 
“He devoted himself to spiritual 
things so completely that he fre- 
quently became unconscious. ... 
This happened at home to my 
brother when he was seated at the 
table....” Then Paul, vexed, 
maltreated Stanislas who answered, 
“Your rough treatment will end in 
my going away. ...” Paul swore 
at Stanislas. 

The saintly youth did go away, 
went to Rome where he entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1567 and 
died within a year of a chest* af- 
fliction. 

All Poland acclaimed the virtues 
of Stanislas, and in 1605 the Pope 
recognized the youth’s wide popu- 
larity, gave him a niche among the 
Church’s galaxy of saints. 





EDUCATION - 





Miss Australia 


Australian girls are very fine girls. 
Heave away! Heave away! 
With codfish balls they comb their 
CUFES: « 2 
Heave away for far Australia! 
—Antique Song 


Some months ago, Australian ar- 
tists, sculptors, sport experts, 
physicians and professors examined 
and considered from every angle a 
dark-haired, athletic young thing 
named Beryl Mills, finally arriving 
at the conclusion that, of hundreds 
of other specimens studied, she 
was the finest young university 
woman Australia had produced in 
this generation. Thereupon they 
named her “Miss Australia” and 
awarded her an educational tour 
of the U. S. Last week she had 
crossed the continent from west to 
east. Manhattan newspaper re- 
porters could think of but one 
thing to ask anyone called “Miss 
Australia”: would she enter the 
current beauty contest at Atlantic 
City, where pursy bankers, show- 
men, hotel loungers and politicians 
sat in judgment upon the curves 
and proportions of “Miss Texas,” 
“Miss Georgia,” “Miss Idaho,” etc., 
etc.? Beryl Mills did not like to 
disappoint her interviewers. And 
she thinks “all this talk about how 
vulgar you Americans are,” is 
“silly.” She thinks Americans are 
“perfectly adorable,” especially U.S. 
college girls, even if they do smoke 
more than Australians and _ use 
“ever so much more” make-up. 
Nevertheless, she was obliged to 
say no, certainly not; she had not 
the faintest idea of entering the 
Atlantic City “struggle” (as the 
reporters called it) or any other. 





*Hence he is today invoked by Roman 
Catholics for palpitation of the heart. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Rooster 


In Washington, D. C., a rooster 
kicked a blacksmith in the knee- 


cap with his spur, causing paralysis. 


. . . 


Chicken 


In Chicago, a policemen, one 
Sergeant Krai, bought a dozen fresh 
eggs for his wife, negligently left 
them in his locker at the police 
station. Two days later detectives 
heard strange sounds—cacklings, 
scratchings, cries of “Cheep, cheep” 
—from the squad room. The Ser- 
geant’s room was full of chicken. 


Rabbit 


In Bedford, Eng., died one Wil- 
liam Rabbit, for 59 years a gard- 
ener. “Don’t put any flowers on 
my grave” directed his will, “I’ve 
seen enough of them... .” 


‘ ° , 


Poem 

A boy sat on the Yachtsmen’s 
Wharf at Atlantic City last Thurs- 
day, complacently fishing. Beside 
him dozed his necessary adjunct, a 
tawny, nondescript dog. The John 
Greenleaf Whittier poem was com- 
plete; bare feet, red hair, freckles; 
attired in a cotton shirt and over- 
alls. Occasionally a promising dip 
of his long fishpole caused his eyes 
to sparkle momentarily; occasion- 
ally an intrepid fly was rewarded 
with an energetic slap. . . . Occa- 
sionallv, too, he shot a glance of 
stern disapproval across the wharf, 
where the Courtney children— 
Martha, four, and Jane, six— 
romped carelessly. 

Suddenly, simultaneous — shrieks 
rent the air, mingling with the 
splash of water. Two struggling 
figures swept beneath the projecting 
fishpole. The boy jumped. Seizing 
one girl by the hair, setting his 
teeth into the dress of the other, 
he floated both until help came 
in the form of a rowboat. When 
the distracted Courtneys had as- 
sured themselves of their daughter’s 
safety, they turned, grateful, then 
dismayed. . . . Far down the beach 
they saw the long fishpole, the dog 
and the dripping boy. At their 
hails, he broke into a run, disap- 
peared. 


Largesse 

In the Prince of Wales suite on 
board the Cunarder Berengaria, 
Sanders A. Wertheim, president of 
Burns Brothers, coal dealers, heard 
the stewards bawling: “All ashore 
that’s going ashore.” His cabin, 
the most expensive space the Cu- 
nard line can sell on any of its 
ships, was littered with candy, 
flowers, books, tokens of goodwill 
left by the employes who had 
come down to see him off, Now 














these employes were hurrying down 
the gangplank. Sanders Wer- 
theim could see them beaming at 
him, packed inside a rope on the 
pier. Ah, for a gesture, a gesture 
proper for the farewell of a man 
who traveled in the Prince of 
Wales’ suite, a man who had risen 
to the top. Sanders Wertheim 
fumbled in his pocket, produced 
a five dollar goldpiece, flung it onto 





© Keystone 
SANDERS A. WERTHEIM 


He watched them scratch and squirm 


the pier. His employes, heads of 
departments, white collar men, 
scrambled for it. Sanders Wer- 
theim threw another. Again a 
scramble. The ship was sidling 
from the pier. Until the gap of 
brown water grew too wide, he 
continued to throw silver, gold, the 
employes continued to _ scratch 
each other, punch, prod, and squirm 
to pick up his. largesse. 


Ocean 


At the foot of 23rd Street, Coney 
Island, at seven o’clock one evening, 
surly breakers crowded over Mor- 
ris Ravmitzky, 17. The undertow 
pressed its oily brine down into 
his lungs, dragged his body out for 
the depth crabs to fumble over. 
For three days and nights the boy’s 
mother paced the beach, heedless 
of sprawling crowds that bathed, 
babbled and ebbed home to rest. 
She watched the grim ocean, lament- 
ing. At seven o’clock of the third 
evening, Mrs. Ravmitzky stood at 
the foot of 21st Street, still mut- 
tering her lament. Occasionally a 
barrel stave or water-logged tomato 
was carried to her feet by the surf. 
In the lift of one wave she thought 
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she saw her son, lying on his side 
with arms beseeching; but the vision 
passed as the wave fell in a dull 
smother. The next wave was 
empty. Mrs. Ravmitzky watched 
its cruel curve and pounding ex. 
plosion, when, in the hissing sheet 
of dirty foam that moved toward 
her, she saw her son again, face 
down this time, legs askew, as if 
he were sleeping. The foam sucked 
back. The apparition lay on the 
wet shingle. Mrs. Ravmitzky, dazed, 
saw that its bleached flesh was 
real, its grey face her son’s own, 
She fainted. 


Bananas 


In Perth Amboy, N. J., Michael 
Patonick, 11, unfastidious son of a 
local junk dealer, found 15 unripe 
bananas in a city dump, ate all of 
them, fell over unconscious. 


Pipe 

In Stewart Landing, B. C., one 
Teeta-Wakee, 107-vear old squaw, 
was accosted by a peddler. Rolling 
her rheumy eyes in coy alarm, she 
listened while the man attempted 
to persuade her that she needed a 
new pipe. When he fell silent she 
produced from her bosom a wooden 
object, notched, smoke-blackened, 
evil, stuffed it with tobacco, applied 
a match, puffed miasma into the 
peddler’s face. She had _ smoked 
this pipe, she declared, for 65 years. 
Gun 

One L. Green, guest of the LaSalle 
hotel in Chicago, lolled on the seat 
of a taxicab, very drunk. The cab 
stopped at his destination, the 
chauffeur opened the door politely, 
found himself staring into the un- 
steady muzzle of a revolver, Mr. 
Green exhibited a _ certain tipsy 
truculence in regard to the charges. 
Said the driver, smiling: “Be reason- 
able. Give me the gun in payment 
of the fare.” To the somewhat 
fuddled brain of Mr. Green, the 
suggestion appeared timely, just. 
. . . He complied. Later, Mr. Green 
slept in the police station. 


Jinx 


One Lester Price, 238, ambled 
through Philadelphia’s narrow 
streets. He was hungry, tired, 
and just after passing a cathedral’s 
steps he noted a door open in a 
nearby _ residence. He entered, 
slept, awoke hours later, beheld 
a safe the lock of which opened 
readily. He beheld cash, bonds, 
ecclesiastical jewelry, a chalice and 
a golden, diamond-studded cross 
belonging to the owner of the 
residence, Cardinal Dougherty. Les- 
ter took the jewelry, cash, bonds, 
valued at $4,000—left the chalice 
and cross worth over $25,000. 

“I knew they would jinx me,” 
he said when caught, jailed and 
asked why he had stolen so spar- 
ingly. 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 

Charles Evans Hughes: “I called 
on Premier Poincaré last week and 
emerged just as Secretary Mellon 
entered his antechamber. (See 
FRANCE.) Mr. Mellon and I chat- 
ted for a moment and swopped 
friendly boasts about how each of 
us had recently taken a _ ten-mile 
walk to keep fit. Frenchmen who 
avoid walking whenever possible, 
were intrigued, the more so as my 
age is 64 and Mr. Mellon’s 72. 


George V, R. I.: “My importance 
as sovereign and arbiter elegan- 
tarium was emphasized again last 
week when the press of the world 
took front page notice of the fact 
that I was seen in Scotland wearing 
my trousers creased down the front 
instead of at the side as is my 
usual wont. Speculation is rife as 
to whether I will resume my side 
creases on returning to London.” 


Mary Garden, prima donna of the 
Chicago Civic Opera: “As I lay 
naked on pillows in my rowboat one 
morning ‘ast week, out on the 
Mediterranean from my villa at 
Antibes, France—a daily practice 
with me, to enjoy the sun’s curative 
rays—I fell asleep, a wide straw 
hat on my head, my legs dangling 
overboard into the water. I awoke, 
startled by furtive splashing near 
my lonely boat. To my horror, two 
huge sharks were circling about, 
churning the water, swirling greed- 
ily. I drew in my legs. I recalled 
that a bather near Genoa had been 
eaten alive by sharks last month. I 
rowed for shore. The _ brutes 
charged me many times but I got to 
safety, spread a warning.” 


President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
of Turkey: “I continued last week 
to exterminate my enemies. Abdul 
Kadir Bey, one time Governor of 
Angora, was hanged during the 
week for participating in a plot to 
assassinate me which I am thought 
to have trumped up. To date, 18 
of my political enemies have been 
disposed of by hanging through 
this strategem (TIME, Sept. 6).” 


Frank R. Hedley, president-man- 
ager of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., New York: “An ob- 
ject of the Interborough Bulletin, 
my company’s ‘family magazine,’ is 
to publish the name of each of 
my 18,000 employes at least once 
per annum. It makes for good 
will; we are sure the employes like 
it. The Bulletin publishes as many 
employes’ pictures as possible, too, 


with jolly titles like ‘Girls, Take . 


Notice,’ ‘Loves the Interborough,’ 
‘Faithful Employes,’ ‘Well, Well, 
Well,’ ‘All Smiles.’ Last week, Wil- 
liam Clark, Negro, though employed 











by us indirectly (through a contrac- 
tor), got a chance to be mentioned 
in the Bulletin. He was working 
30 ft. underground on our new 
Eighth Avenue subway (the ex- 
cavations for which unfortunately 
blocked fire engines from a blaz- 
ing tenement last week) when he 
sank deeper and deeper into a huge 
sand bin. Walter Strong saw Mr. 
Clark’s head disappear under the 
sand. With great presence of 
mind, Mr. Strong shoved a pipe 
down to Mr. Clark, who was thus 
enabled to breathe until dug out 
an hour and a quarter later.” 


Otto Kahn, Manhattan financier- 
art patron: “I addressed a luncheon 
of Canadian art exhibition direc- 
tors, at Toronto, and the press said 
my speech ‘fairly sparkled with epi- 
grams.’ These were some of the 
epigrams quoted: ‘If you love art, 
you are not necessarily a sissy.’ 
‘Art is a true league of nations. It 
speaks a language that is known to 
all the peoples.’ ‘Nothing is more 
indigestible than suppressed emo- 
tions.’ ‘We all need to give an air- 
ing to our souls once in a while.’ 
‘A sluggish soul is just as bad as a 
sluggish liver.’ ‘A soil of our inner 
being should be as fertile as the 
lands on which the farmers work.’ ” 


Matthew S. Sloan, president of 
the Brooklyn Edison Co.: “My 
company last week began operating 
the largest steam driven electric 
generator in the world. Costing 
over a million, capable of develop- 
ing 80,000 kilowatts, or 125,000 
horsepower, its world’s largest 
steam condenser has 80,000 sq. ft. 
of condensing surface. Counting 
units already in operation, our 
generators now require 576 million 
gallons of water daily, for cooling 
and for steam, which is more than 
the daily water consumption of all 
Manhattan and the Bronx combined. 
. .. During the week, the General 
Electric Co. announced that within 
18 months it will complete a steam- 
driven generator about three times 
as big as our new one, a 208,000- 
kilowatt turbine, capable of pulling 
160 loaded express trains or of op- 
erating 100 Panama Canals, to 
light up Indiana.” 


Crown Prince Gustav Adolf of 
Sweden: “I arrived with my 
wife, Princess Louise, at Yokohama 
last week on board the Siberia 
Maru from Honolulu. Cheered by 
a huge crowd, we left by special 
train for Tokyo and were installed 
there amid pomp in the Kasumi- 
gaseki Palace.” 

Rosamond Pinchot, daughter, ac- 
tress: “I am no longer interested 
in the drama. Since the close of 
The Miracle, I have been miscast 
so often that I doubt whether I 
shall ever play again.... I left for 
California with $150, to have a 
vacation and I have been picking 
cherries, under an assumed name. 
Social activities bore me and I am 
interested only in finding serious 











work to do. As yet I have no idea 
what it will be.” 


Mrs. William Randolph Hearst: 
“I last week bought ‘a 12-storv 
office building in West 57th Street, 
a section of Manhattan vulgarly 
called ‘lingerie row,’ where my 
shrewd publisher-husband and _ his 
wealthy employe, Editor Arthur 
Brisbane, already have large hold- 
ings. The price of my purchase 
was not announced. Rents from 
this building have totaled some 
$200,000 per annum.” 


Convicts Nathan F. Leopold and 
Richard Loeb: “To us in Joliet 
Prison, where we have been since 
1924, came word that a newly ap- 
pointed supervisor of paroles in 
Illinois had found that we might 
be eligible for release in 1935. The 
loophole: when Judge Caverly sen- 
tenced us to 99 years for kidnap- 
ing Bobby Franks, and to life 
for murdering him, he neglected to 
say whether these sentences should 
be concurrent or consecutive.  II- 
linois law gives the convict the 
benefit of the doubt in such cases 
of negligence. Our sentences are 
regarded as concurrent. We must, 
however, serve the longer of the 
two sentences. That is another 
law. But it must be decided which 
is longer, life or 99 years. If 99 
years is decided on, we can get 
out in 1959, still in our 50’s. If 
life is decided on, we can—by be- 
having ourselves in here—get out 
among people again in eleven years 
and three months from when we 
came in. We would then be active 
young men in our early 30’s. 
Mr. Clabaugh, the parole man, said 
we were two of the most vicious 
criminals he ever handled. He 
wanted it understood that we 
would serve ‘the very maximum of 
years legally possible’ as long as 
he had anything to do with it.” 


Premier Baldwin of Great Brit- 
ain: “I regaled friends who attended 
my 59th birthday party in London 
last week with an anecdote: ‘On the 
day I was born, our cook wrapped 
me in a blanket, and, to insure 
I should rise in life, she carried 
me up the stairs to the top of 
the house, and there stood on a 
chair in the attic, and held me up 
in the air as high as she could.’” 


Major-General Leonard Wood, 
Governor General of the Philip- 
pines: “My son Osborne, who 
lately caused talk by making 
$800,000 speculating in the stock 
market, who more lately was re- 
ported ‘broke’ after extravagances 
in Paris, and who for the past two 
months has been working as a $4 
day laborer, No. 40022, for the 
Hercules Corporation, (refriger- 
ators) in Evansville, Ind. and, 
according to his landlady, leading 
a quiet life, was last week taken 
from his rooming house to an 
Evansville hospital suffering from 
a serious ailment. Asked what 
this ailment was, the doctor said: 





‘There are certain cases in the 
medical profession where we do 
not wish to make a _ diagnosis 
public.’ ” 


Jiddu Krishnamurti, “living ve- 
hicle of the Great Teacher,” Hindu 
leader of Theosophy: “Besieged bv 
reporters in Chicago, I replied that 
yes, of course, Rudolph Valentino, 
cinema sheik, was not dead. His 
soul, I said, was alive and could 
be reached by those on the proper 
spiritual plane. ‘Valentino will come 
back to this earth,’ said I, ‘perhaps 
at once, in another physical cast. 
If he was beautiful, it was his soul 
and it lives, so why all this mourn- 
ing? . . . Next to the chase for 
money, the western world magnifies 
its sex life far out of proportion 
and thinks of these things when 
thoughts should be of the spirit.’ ” 


Benny Leonard, onetime unde- 
feated lightweight champion of the 
world: “Of course, I don’t fight 
any more. I’ve made lots of money 
and own real estate. Besides, I 
promised my mother I would never 
enter the ring again. And in the 
Sept. 4 issue of Collier’s, I okayed 
an interview telling all about my 
most thrilling fights and how I 
finally came through all 200 of 
them with my eyes and ears normal. 
But I was lucky and skillful and 
don’t think much of boxing as a 
manlv art. Said I, ‘Unless you’re 
a champion or a _near-champion, 
it’s the dirtiest game in the 
world.’ ” 





So many “‘ bests’’ 
go into the hats 
that Knox makes 
that it’s not at all 
surprising to find 
the best dressed 
men in America 
demanding the 
best of labels— 


Knox.* 


* The new Knox «Fifth Ave- 
nue” for Autumn is styled for 
smartness, built for service 
and priced for sensible econe 
omy. Eight dollars. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria( Fifth Ave. at 34th) 








‘ate Medical School. 





MEDICINE 





Intelligence 


Several items last week made 
intelligent physicians ponder their 
relations to the press. 

In Manhattan, Dr. C. Everett 
Field, director of the Radium In- 
stitute of New York, had vexed 
many physicians by advocating a 
cancer-cure nostrum of one Dr. 





© Keystone 
Sim WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT LANE 
On many menus 


William F. Koch of Detroit. Dr. 
Field’s advocacy was the more dan- 
gerous because of the wide press 
publicity recently accorded his 
claimed ability to transmute dia- 
mond tints (TIME, Aug. 23). But, 
besides Dr. George A. Soper, who 
spoke officially as director of the 
American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, only two Manhattan 
physicians openly opposed Dr. 
Field’s claims. They were Dr. 
David Bryson Delavan, a director 
of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, and Dr. Rob- 
ert Tuttle Morris, emeritus profes- 
sor of Surgery of the Post-Gradu- 
Lesser men 
talked with confidentially -candid 
contempt. But only under promise 
that their names be not mentioned. 
They feared that their ethical con- 
freres would charge them with 
publicity seeking. 

In Rome, Dr. Marco Porzio, great 
surgeon, was quoted as denouncing 
U. S. surgeons for “permitting” 
Rudolph Valentino to die (TIME, 
Aug. 30), after a mere “appen- 
dicitis” operation. The fact is, 
Rudolph Valentino died of septi- 
ecaemia (blood poisoning) after the 
perforation of a gastric (stomach) 
ulcer. Polyclinic Hospital officials 
had not realized that many people 
were as interested in the cinema- 
man’s disease as in his personality. 
Indeed, so gauntly meagre were the 








hospital bulletins that an Italian 
correspondent cabled Mr. Valen- 
tino’s malady as “appendicitis,” 
Dr. Porzio was deceived. But no 
one in the U. S. explained away 
his misconception until — good- 
natured Surgeon Charles Horace 
Mayo of Rochester, Minn., roused 
himself. He knew himself eminent 
beyond all criticism. He spoke 
out. Others commented _ subse- 
quently. 

In Manhattan, the Valentino 
case had given Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s Evening (“porno”) Graphic 
opportunity to drool libidinously, 
According to its headlines and full- 
page accounts, Rudolph Valentino 
had been poisoned by a jealous 
female, had been pummeled by a 
jealous male, had been shot in a 
supper-club quarrel. 

In London, Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane, surgeon, authority on in- 
testinal disorders (TIME, Dec. 7), 
found his photograph printed on 
40,000 menus of Lyons restau- 
rants.* The printing was done 
without his knowledge. He needs 
no such publicity. Nor does such 
publicity injure his reputation, nor 
curtail his skill. None the less, 
the British Medical Association 
denounced him, even though he 
had resigned from it a year ago be- 
cause of professional criticism of his 
disease prevention work.} At this 
time Sir William simply folded his 
hands and declared: “In England, 
if any one writes to the newspapers 
and signs his name, the so-called 
ethical committee comes down on 
him and asks what business he has 
to educate the public. It is a self- 
constituted body with no right to 
exist, which writes rude, insulting 
letters to people. In America you 
can write freely to the newspapers, 
educating the people:” 

Sir William, last winter an ob- 
servant visitor to the U.S., is 
wrong. The U.S. doctor does not 
write freely to the newspapers. 
And reputable newspapers often 
complain that it is not easy to get 
information from U.S. doctors. 


A year ago, in New Orleans, a 
paper -began a column of medical 
information—how .to diaper the 
baby, what to do before the doc- 
tor . arrives, the difference be- 
twe@ a boil and a carbuncle. The 
edito# wished to be certain that 
such a2 column would really help 
in educating his public in health 
matters. He despatched letters 
to all the medical men in his cir- 
culation territory, asking their ad- 
vice. Not a reply reached him for 
several days. Then one, the first, 
came from Dr. Rudolph Matas, 
than whom there is no greater 





*The largest restaurant chain in great 
Britain. The menu also carried an article, 
“The Athlete’s Diet,” by him. In _ the 
U.S., Child’s restaurant bill-of-fares note 
the calories and vitamines in the 
catered. Lunchers enjoy knowing such 
facts, although they may not know what 
to do with the knowledge. 


{Not all medicos of Great Britain belong 
to this association. But every one must 
practice under the aegis of the General 
Medical Council, which has governmental 
authority to forbid the practice of medicine. 
(For a report of the Axham case, where 
* power was invoked, see Time, April 
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What should the bride give to her bridesmaids? 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW 
OF REMEMBRANCES ... DON’T 
GUESS — ASK YOUR JEWELER 


IFT selection has become one of the 
fine social arts, a precise social science. 

He who would put it into perfect prac- 
tice must be able to meet many delicate gift 
situations with an intimate knowledge of 
gift etiquette. 

He must know, for example, how to 
honor a valued yet recent friendship with- 
out appearing presumptuous—how to ac- 
knowledge a kindly service without com- 
mercializing his gratitude—how to. atone 
for an unintentional socia! slight without 
magnifying the oversight. 

Then there are gift problems of Time, 
Place and Person. What to give to the 


bridesmaids at one’s wedding, or to an old 
and valued employee retiring from service; 
the proper anniversary and seasonal gifts to 
friends and relatives. 


When you have a delicate gift problem 
to solve, don’t guess; go to an expert for 
authoritative counsel. See your jeweler. 
He is past-master in the science of gift selec 
tion. His consultations are free. 


And, today, send the coupon below for 
the Tiny Treasure Book, an alluring com- 
pendium of useful gift facts, a pocket bro 
chure that treats of the What, When and 
How of remembrances—the Blue Book of 
Gift Etiquette. It’s yours for the asking. 


EFLGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


NAME ADDRESS 


Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a aengatzul little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 69, Elgin, Ill, _—s © 1928 








What Do You See? ? 








surgeon in all the South.* He ap- 
proved the newspaper’s medical in- 
formation. It helped pre-educate 
the physician’s patients, and there- 
by made his work less difficult. 























When You Pull Out 
Your File Drawer ? 


Or Everything Orderly 
and Accessible ? 














A Troubled, Tossing 
Sea of Papers? 


Neither side of this picture is over-drawn. 

If you use ordinary flat folders for bulky 
contents, you will have them riding high and 
low in the drawer, with the index names 
obscured and the natural separation lost, 
causing loss of time in filing or find ng papers. 
Injury to the papers themselves will also 
result. 

Folders will do for a few papers, but too 
many contain over-loads which should be 
placed in roomier containers, still retaining 
their position in the file. 

There is only one remedy for an over- 
loaded folder, and that is a 



















“Vertex” File Pockets are all capacity; they stand 
erect and keep their contents so; their index is alw ays 
in view; they allow free access for reference, either 
in the file or out of it; they save space, for they 
prevent slumping. 


We would like you to place the contents of one of 
your bulkiest folders in a sample “Vertex” Pocket, 
and see what you think of it. 


The coupon below will bring the sam- 
ple, free, with no obligation to return. 


ee ee 












Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in Sept- 
ember 13 TIME. 








Name of Firm 






Address 





Name and Position of Person Inquiring.... 









To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philzdelphia, Pa. 













































Dr. CHARLES Mayo 
Valentino died of septicaemia 


The editor might print the letter. 
He did so, and at once hundreds 
of approving letters came from the 
lesser medicos of the neighbor- 
hood. Dr. Matas was big enough 
to break a professional convention. 


The teaching of health informa- 
tion to the public is a_ serious 
matter. People want to know about 
diseases and how to cure them. 
They are vitally interested, and, 
because they are interested, news- 
papers tend to print every scrap of 
medical information which they 
can secure, 

More and more doctors, of those 
who have pondered this question 
of furnishing medical intelligence 
to the public, have decided that 
it is wise to do so, They hold 
themselves ready for interviews. 
When a newspaperman, frankly ig- 
norant of medical minutiae, comes 
to such doctors for some sidelight 
on a current event, they patiently 
explain. To them the interview is 
not a matter of getting their names 
into print, of overleaping a con- 
frere’s practice. Their sole aim is 
to make certain that the medical 
news which the public can digest 
is accurate. 

As a result of this eagerness of 
the public—and hence of newspa- 
pers—for medical “news” the “eth- 
ics” of the doctor who will not talk 
for publication are coming to be 
regarded in a different light, may, 
owe be regarded as Pharisai- 
cal, 


*Born 1860 at New Orleans of Spanish 
ancestry; educated in Spain, France and 
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POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of Timr’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


The largesse of Sanders Wert- 
heim. (P. 20.) 








A shrewd stunt for re-Ferbera- 
tion. (P. 7.) 











Twenty vaults in the proposed 
Archives Building (P. 17.) 


Gold from nickel by Chemist Sab. 
atier, (P. a? 








. 





Few miseries in the Year 5686. 
(P. 19.) 


. . . 


Cheaper long-distance tolls, 
(P. 32.) 


Oleaginous Armenian lace ven- 
dors. (P. 12.) 


Boots in the brook, bait on the 
hook, at 7 a. m. (P. 5.) 


. . 


A dark, witch-rabbity horse. 
(P. 35.) 








VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


European music on its uppers. 
(2... i 


. 


Horta’s houses falling down. 


26.) 


Argonauts v. aeronauts at West- 
bury, L. I. (P. 33.) 


A shark-strewn marathon. 


(P. 34.) 


A jagged ridge from which many 
have slithered to death. (P. 13.) 


Triantafyllopoulosism. (P. 14.) 


Two armies with no medical 


corps. (P. 15.) 


Manhattan mongers of presiden- 
tial tribulations. (P. 5.) 
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IN COURT.—‘‘T am a trial 
lawyer and find Speedwriting 
astonishingly useful.” 


ASECRETARY.—' ‘For four 
months I have been taking 
letters without once being un- 
able to read back my notes.” 


4 DOCTOR.-"*The notes 


takeno more time than the pa- 
tient takes to tell the story. 


4 TEACHER.—‘I have 
never taught any system of 
shorthand that has pro- 
duced such excellent re- 
sults,” 


“ARC! 
This amazing new Shorthand 


in which you know every sign 
and symbol — 


to use at once, and master in 

from 3 t¢é 8 weeks. In which 
you start to read and write from 
the very first lesson. So simple 
that achildcanlearnit. Yet built 
with such scientific skill that you 
can “Speedwrite” any word in the 
language, even if you have never 
written it before. 

And the fun of it is, you don’t 
have to learn a single new hook, 
shade, curlicue or symbol. You 
know every one of them now— 
learned them in the Primary 
Grade, and have been using them 
ever since. You don’t have tolearn 
to draw anything—or train your 
hand to a new motion. You write 
the letters of the alphabet, in the 
script to which you have been 
accustomed all your life! 

You begin—with Speedwriting 
—where the successful student of 
conventional shorthand arrives 
after several months study. It’s 
like starting the race on the home 
stretch! 

With amazing ease, and in less 
time than you could imagine, you 
find yourself writing and reading 
Speedwriting with a natural flu- 
ency you could hardly have be- 
lieved possible. 

Hundreds of Letters on File in 

Our Office, Tell and Re-tell 

The Joy Of It 


“The first lessons were fun and 
the last ones more fun’—“It’s 
wonderful to be able to pick up the 
work, wherever you leave off, 


A SHORTHAND youcan begin 


without tiresome reviewing.” “The 
lack of tension and strain in taking 
notes is a delight’’>—‘‘ When I con- 
sider how wonderfully easy it was 
to learn and apply the principles, 
I want to tell the world about it.” 
“T enjoyed it more than anything 
else I ever studied.” 

Not Only the Pleasure but the 

Hard Cash Value! 

Tho’ you can learn it for a 
fraction of the cost of other short- 
hand courses, Speedwriting is a 
money-maker for you, often before 
you finish the cousse.—‘‘I have 
completed the Course in six weeks 
and have since had my salary 
doubled by the use of Speedwrit- 
ing’—“‘Just seven weeks after ] 
began Speedwriting, I was accept- 
ed for this position. I had seven- 
teen hetters dictated the first day, 
and transcribed them all without 
the slightest difficulty.”—“‘Almost 
at the time I began the Course, I 
took a new position. I have used 
Speedwriting from the start, and 
now take dictation from three 
men without any trouble.” 


Large organizations are having 
it taught to their staffs to facili- 
tate speed and accuracy, for 
Speedwriting can be read like 
longhand, by any Speedwriter. It 
can be written with pencil, or— 
at a magical rate of speed—on 
any typewriter. Executives, Sec- 
retaries, Business Men, Writers, 
Clergymen, Teachers, Students, 
Sailors, Engineers—all kinds of 
pues all over the world, are 
earning this shorthand with the 
drudgery left out. Read 


dru f all about 
it in the Free Booklet! 


Speedwriting — 


' Jhe NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Clip The Coupon—Mail It Today! 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., Dept. 159 W@ 
\ 


Mi Made 1"igt 


This Free Booklet tells of our wonderful 
Money-BackGuarantee, (end for it Jday 
— a A A 
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‘‘Speedwriting has always been 
there— germinating in the 
sounds and letters of our lan- 
guage. I just brought it out-’’ 


Sosays Emma B. Dearborn, origi- 


nator of Speedwriting and recognized 
authority on Shorthand who, for 
18 years, trained shorthand teachers, 
students and speed contestents in 
Columbia Univ., Univ. of Califor- 
nia, and Simmons College, Boston. 


eed 


URAL SH 


TH Nye, Leet of Meher 


Brief 
English 
Systems, 
Dept. 159, 
200 Madison 


Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without cost or obli- 

gation to me, please 

send me the _ illustrated 

booklet on Speedwriting, 
the Natural Shorthand. 
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Sea Honeymoon 
Gy this autumn. 
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Grow young again 
eS HAWAII 
Even if it’s a few years past due—no 
matter! Shake off the clutches of the work- 
aday world! Come where these islands of 
Hawaii sun themselves in the blue Pacific 
by day and the Southern Cross shines in 
a perfumed night. Where warm silken 
waves call insistently. Where you, grow- 
ing staid in business, will live the dreams 
that should never have been put away. 





Less than a week direct from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancou- 
ver, and you’re here. Four or five weeks 
gives you a comfortable round trip, with 
time for golf, tennis, inter-island cruising, 
hiking, swimming and outrigger canoe- 
ing at Waikiki to your heart’s content— 
days of resting! 


Inexpensive 
’ $400 to $500 covers all steamer fares, hotels, 
sightseeing, the Volcano trip to Hawaii National 
Park, Accommodations ample, comfortable. An- 
other vast hotel at Waikiki; another great liner 
building. Book through your own local railway, 
steamship or travel agent. 


Write today for illustrated booklet describing 
Hawaii in colors, 


Hawa: 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


226 McCann Btpc., San Francisco, Cauir. 
OR 354 FoRT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
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SCIENCE 





Portents 


Jutting out in the Atlantic about 
a third of the way from Lisbon 
to Philadelphia, are the Azores 
Islands. Chief of them is Fayal, 
where the little stone houses of 
Horta—toy houses of pure pink, 
blue, yellow and white—rim the 
smooth-curved harbor. . .. One 
day last week the volcanic crust of 
the earth subsided under Fayal. 
Some 1,500 of the little stone 
houses of Horta trembled, crum- 
bled, fell down. A _ tidal wave 
washed in to paw their ruins. 

Confused despatches put the 
death toll between 10 and 50. Some 
400 were injured. Bubonic plague 
appeared, killing two. The balance 
of Horta’s 8000 inhabitants moved 
to the country or set up tents on 
their tennis courts. 
love” spread everywhere—the hu- 
man sympathy and mercy that is 
always stirred up by great disaster. 
Portugal, whose possessions the 
Azores are, rushed portable houses 
and more tents to the scerie. None 
of the various trans-Atlantic cables 
for which the Azores are a sta- 
tion were broken. 

The earth’s crust, uncomfortable 
in other places, twitched some more. 
It twitched under Maine for the 
twelfth time in two years, causing 
little damage. It twitched in Mexi- 
co, terrifying peons in Tehuantepec, 
who, instead of realizing that a 
mild earthquake now and then is 
really a good thing for mankind as 
it safeguards against catastrophic 
shocks, moved sullenly toward the 
hills muttering about the return 
of Quetzalcoatl, the bird-serpent, 
and other ancient gods... . Also, 
the earth twitched sharply last 
week in Greece, in Chile. 


Only slightly less ignorant than 
the peons of Tehuantepec were folk 
and newspapers that talked about 
the Equinox in connection with 
these earthquakes; or with a howl- 
ing hurricane that last week swept 
Louisiana, torrential rains that flood- 
ed Illinois, Iowa, Missouri; with a 
tornado in Nebraska and Kansas; 
with the worst typhoon of years 
in Japan (100 killed); and other 
portents of the week. In the first 
place, it was not yet the Equinox, 
which comes Sept. 21-25, when the 
earth reaches a tilt in the heavens 
such that the plane of its equator 
passes through the sun, making 
day and night equal. In the second 
place, the occurrence on earth of 
storms at the Equinox is simply a 
“happenstance.” The earth’s tilt, 
the sun’s position over’ earth’s 
equator, have no meteorological im- 
plications other than the general 
one that toward the end of the 
summer the continents begin to 
cool off while the sea stays warm, 
thus altering some air currents. 
Storms in September are erroneous- 
ly called “equinoctial gales” if the 
term is taken to designate anything 
but an ordinary weather disturb- 
ance named for convenience, as who 


“Earthquake — 








should say “a Christmas blizzard.” 
Records taken over 50 years ae- 
tually show fewer storms between 
Sept. 21 and 25 than during the 
five-day periods immediately before 
and after those dates. 


Chemists 


Benjamin Franklin would have 
chuckled with satisfaction. From 
all over the U. S. and Europe they 
came, thousands of chemists, to 
his favorite city, Philadelphia. 
They flocked to the meeting 
of the American Chemical 
Society, founded 50 years ago at 
Northumberland, Pa., at the home 
of Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
discoverer of oxygen (TIME, Sept. 
6). They were chemists who would 
discuss problems far more complex 
than charging a Leyden wet cell with 
current from an electrical storm 
conducted by a kite-string. 

Among other things that the 
chemists were to do was the pres- 
entation of a gold award to Pro- 
fessor Sabatier of the University 
of Toulouse, Nobel prizewinner in 
1912, who led the French delega- 
tion. The award was to be supplied 
by the Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Ivory Soap) of Cincinnati whose 
debt to Professor Sabatier is 
great, he having perfected a cata- 
lytic effect with nickel that per- 
mits hydrogen to be added to 
many compounds, “especially the 
oils,” whence soap of a famed 
fractional purity is manufactured, 


New Diesel 


At Springfield, Ohio, the Foos 
Gas Engine Co. announced success- 
ful tests with a new Diesel engine 
designed for use in automobiles. 
Its striking feature was its ability 
to turn up 1,200 revolutions per 
minute. Small single-action Diesels 
of its type had never before done 
better than 200 r. p. m., 

The advantage of Diesel motors 
over gasoline motors in automobiles 
would be their simplicity of struc- 
ture and absence of vibration. In- 


stead .of a carburetor and valves, . 


a Diesel* motor has a small spray 
to inject fuel into the cylinder at 
the moment when the piston has 
risen and greatly compressed the 
air in the chamber. Compression 
makes the air so hot that ignition 
is automatic and the explosion 
gradual and more powerful than 
the complex explosion obtained with 
a spark plug. No generator or 
distributor is needed by a Diesel; 
no pressure oiling system. The 
Diesel’s fuel is crude oil—almost 
any oil will do. The Foos engi- 
neers maintained that their new 
contrivance was so perfected that 
even buttermilk, when introduced to 
its cylinder, would explode with 
sufficient violence to propel a 
stranded motorist from a wayside 
farm to the nearest fuel station. 





*The principle of the _ oil-compression 
engine was worked out by Engineer Ru- 
dolf Diesel (1857-1913) of Germany, who 
fell overboard from an Antwerp-Harwich 
mail steamer and was drowned in 1913, 
before the full possibilities of his work 
had been realized. 
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there can be 
no substitute 


ACCURACY 






Or 





THE “JEFFERSON” 
The beautiful new pocket 
Hamilton shown in the illus- 
tration. Chased case of green 
or white filled Gold, 17- 
Jewel Adjusted Movement 


HE list of railway en- 
<_< gineers and conduc. 
tors who carry Hamilton 
Watches would read like a 
“Who’s Who” of men who operate 
famous trains. The crack trains of many 
famous railroads—such as the Broadway 
Limited, the 20th Century Limited, the 
Overland Limited, the Californian and 
others—are kept to schedule by the ac- 
curate Hamilton. 

And in the observation car and pullmans 
of these famous trains you find passengers 
who value their time carrying this same 
accurate watch. Men who need an accurate 
watch and want a beautiful one, choose 
the Hamilton. The newest and smartest of 
cases and dials, exquisitely thin and beauti- 





















rom engine cab to observation car 
the same accurate watch \& JSS 





ful, encase the watch of 
railroad accuracy. 

Ask your jeweler to 
show you his assortment 
of Hamiltons. He can show you a wide 
variety of Hamilton pocket and strap 
watches for men, and charming wrist 
watches for women. Prices $48.00 to 
$685.00. All models have the same en- 
during Hamilton accuracy. Many splendid 
models at $50. 

We have prepared two very useful 
booklets, “The Care of Your Watch,” 
and “The Timekeeper.” We will gladly 
send both on request. 

Address Hamilton Watch Company, 
901 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S. A. 


Mamilton Watch 


The Watch of Tailroad 


Accuracy 








Reg. U. ». 
Pat. Office. 


John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery 


Choose your 
tree surgeon on 
these 5 points 


1. How much experience? 
Davey Tree Surgeons have back 
of them the whole life of Tree Sur- 
gery, founded by John Davey, 
plus 25 years organization experi- 
ence. 


- How was he trained? 
Davey Tree Surgeons are not only 
carefully selected, but are thor- 
oughly trained in practical skill, 
plusscientifictraining in the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery. 


Are proved methods used? 
Davey methods are standardized. 
They are proved by vast experi- 
ence—a half million trees saved 
by Davey Tree Surgeons in 25 
years. No experimenting is done 
on your trees. 


How can you be sure? 

You, as a layman, cannot possibly 
know Tree Surgery values. You 
must buy on faith. The Davey 
. Tree Expert Company guarantees 
that its men are personally re- 
liable, thoroughly trained, and 
give satisfactory skilful service. 


Is he responsible and permanent? 
Davey Tree Surgeons represent a 
permanent, responsible concern, 
doing a national business of more 
than $2,000,000 in 1926, having 
nearly 700 trained and reliable 
Tree Surgeons, with a competent 
organization and adequate super- 
vision to give quality service, and 
with ample resources and disposi- 
tion to make good to its clients. 
Local representatives live and 
work in your vicinity. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
577 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Lydia Archbold, next 
richest (Ailsa Mellon was the 
richest) Washington society girl; 
to Elliott Strauss, $2,000 a year 
ensign-son of Rear Admiral Joseph 
R. Strauss. 

Miss Archbold, who was _ pre- 
sented to society last winter at a 
dance attended by John Coolidge, 
son of the President, is a grand- 
daughter of onetime President John 
D. Archbold of the Standard Oil 
Company who once shared profits 
with John D. Rockefeller. 


Engaged. General Erich (“Beer- 
Brawler”) von Ludendorff, onetime 
(1916) Quartermaster General of 
the German Imperial Army; to 
Frau Dr. Mathilde von Kemnitz. 
General Ludendorff was _ recently 
divorced by his wife whom he 
charged with smoking too many 
cigarets; she charged cruelty and 
misconduct with Dr. von Kemnitz 
(TIME, July 19th). 


Married. Clara Louise Ottis, niece 
of Secretary of State Frank Bil- 
lings Kellogg; to one Bruce Burn- 
ham Harris of Champaign, Ill; at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Married. Mrs. Irene Gibson Post, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson and niece of Viscount- 
ess Astor; to John J. Emery of Cin- 
cinnati; at Dark Harbor, Me. Mrs. 
Post divorced her husband, George 
B. Post, last March in Paris. 


Died. Lieut. Cyrus K. Bettis, 33, 
erack army airman and winner of 
last year’s Pulitzer Speed Trophy; 
at Washington, D. C., of spinal 
meningitis. Lieutenant Bettis’ 
fatal illness was due to inflamma- 
tion of the nerve sheaths due to 
injuries received a fortnight ago 
when his plane crashed against 
a mountain near Lewistown, Pa. 
in a fog (TIME, Sept. 6). 


Died. Charles Hopkins Clark, 77, 
famed editor of the Hartford 
Courant and Associated Press di- 
rector; at Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Clark once refused his choice of an 
ambassadorship or a Cabinet post 
under President Taft. 


Died. Dr. E. J. Lewis, 78, father 
of famed Novelist Sinclair Lewis; 
at Sauk Center, Minn. 

Author Sinclair Lewis wrote a 
book, Main Street, the scene of 
which was “Gopher Prairie” (Sauk 
Center). In the book was a physi- 
cian, 


Died. George F. Babbitt, 78, Har- 
vard ’72, onetime Boston health 
commissioner and editorial writer 


for the Boston Herald, at North 
Scituate, Mass. 


Died. Zalophus (“Buster”) Cali- 
fornianus, 22, dean of sea-lions and 
headliner of the Battery Park 
Aquarium; in Manhattan, of coryza. 


BUSINESS 


Mortgages, Foreclosure 


The G. L. Miller & Co. Ine., 
middleman for real estate mort- 
gages, went into involuntary re- 
ceivership at Manhattan last week. 
It has accepted mortgages against 
150 structures in 58 cities and 16 
states, and sold bonds against such 
mortgages to 25,000 customers. 

Last July, certain directors of 
labor banks, and other shrewd men 
of no labor relations at all, took 
over this company with the in- 
genious intent of selling these real 
estate bonds to labor men (Timp, 
July 12). At the time the “suc- 
cess of such trading on reputation 
was doubtful.” 

On Aug. 6 the company defaulted 
a $50,000 interest item against a 
$1,425,000 mortgage. It had sold 
insufficient bonds. 

Regarding bonds against other 
properties underwritten by the 
company, Receiver Lawrence Ber- 
enson said: “The intrinsic value 
of the bonds was not changed by 
the receivership and that the rights 
of the bondholders in the proper- 
ties securing their bonds were the 
same as heretofore.” 


The lot of G. L. Miller & Co. 
Inc. is that of many building in- 
vestors throughout the country. A 
man has an itch to build. He bor- 
rows $100,000 at 7% interest and, 
because his credit is insecure, he 
pays a 10% bonus. For the sake of 
$90,000—which is paid out to him as 
he must compensate the building 
trades—he pays $17,000 in _ in- 
terest for the first year. This is 
practically 19% on the $90,000 he 
actually gets. The second year, 
and thereafter, he pays $7,000 in- 
terest on the $90,000, or 1.7%. 
Then, when his building is com- 
pleted and in rent, he is indeed 
fortunate if his entire income from 
it is sufficient to pay interest, tax, 
salary, and upkeep items. 

Usually the income is insufficient. 
The ambitious builder is forced to 
construct anew to gain some funds 
which he may divert to pay de- 
faults on the first building. 

Then comes the sort of “ultimate 
day of reckoning” that has just 
led the Pennsylvania Bureau of Se- 
curities to forbid the G. L. Miller 
& Co. Ine. from doing further 
business in that state. A few days 
ago Ohio also revoked this con- 
cern’s business license. 


But all real estate bonds are 
by no means jeopardous invest- 
ments. In fact, they should be the 
best of all securities, for they are 
backed by tangible buildings and 
real estate. 

Thus, when officials of such bond 
houses learned of the G. L. Miller 
& Co., predicament, their officials 
hastened to declare: 

“The first mortgage real estate 
bond business is too large, too im- 
portant and too well established to 
be affected by one house. During 
the last half century the first 
mortgage real estate bond busi- 
ness has been one of the most im- 





Satisfaction 3 
that only ‘Frigidaire can give 


There are very definite, specific reasons why Frigidaire 
has won the enthusiastic endorsement of more than 
200,000 users. 


Back of it are the financial strength and the engineering 
resources of General Motors. Into it is built the produc- 
tion experience of the world’s largest manufacturer of 


his modern ice man” fi hani " 
ee ne mechanical products 


andthe ice stays always If you want the dependability, the low operating cost, the 
mr’. service that have won world leadership for Frigidaire 
be sure that the electric refrigerator you buy is a genuine 
Frigidaire. 
Mail This Coupon for the 
Frigidaire Catalog 


FRIGIDAIRE, 
Dept. Z-36, DAYTON, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of 
the Frigidaire Catalog. 
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der Detinng Boring 
How much 

property is back 
of your income? 


MAN may waste his resources until 

he reaches the fifties, without realiz- 

ing the hazard. It may take sudden business 

reverses or failing health to show him his 
insecure position. 

The far-sighted man keeps prepared. He 
knows that his personal earning power must 
diminish sooner or later; but, in the mean- 
time, he accumulates a fund of good bonds, 
sufficient to maintain the income which his 

















circumstances require. 

The modern idea of saving is not so much 
for some temporary emergency, as for insur- 
ance of adequate income through the years of 
declining personal earning power. In his 
prime, the average successful man nowadays 
accustoms himself to a scale of living which 
cannot be sustained indefinitely unless there 
is a well invested surplus to fall back upon. 












A clear outline of this problem and how to 
meet it is interestingly treated in our new 
booklet, «<Looking Ahead 
Financially.’’ It tells defi- 
nitely how any man of 
good earning power can 
supplement and eventually 
replace current income 
with permanent income— 
through simple, business- 
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portant factors in the building 
of the United States, and we be- 
lieve that this business is destined 
to play a still greater part in 
the future of the country.”—Vice 
President Herbert S. Martin, S. W. 
Straus & Co. 

“This should have no effect upon 
the major portion of the bondhold- 
ers of the Miller firm. They 
have their bonds, the property is 
there and they should be perfectly 
secured.”—Vice President C. C. 
Moore, American Bond & Mortgage 
Co. 

“It should be realized, and it 
can’t be too strongly impressed 
upon the public mind, that the 
higher the rates of interest offered 
the greater the risk involved.”— 
President William M. Greve, The 
Prudence Co. 


Bank Bonanzas 


Despite the touted fiscal straits 
of Britain, news came last week 
that the “Big Five Banks” have 
opened an average of one branch 
bank each week for the _ past 
twelve-month. 

The “Big Five,” progressive 
runners-up to the sacrosanct Bank 
of England, are, of course, the 
Midland Bank, with 850 branches; 
Barclays Bank (richest of the 
“Five”’) with 1,000 branches; 
Lloyds Bank, with 1,650; the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank, 1,125; and 
the Westminster Bank, 926. The 
value of the premises is estimated 
at $250,000,000. 

Since the War, the “Big Five” 
have built 100 times as many 
branch banks as there have been 


built churches in Great Britain 
and ten times as many branch 
banks as there have been built 


cinema theatres. 

Irate citizens of many a rustic 
four-corners have protested, in let- 
ters to the Times, the “Yankee- 
fied” methods of the Big Five 
Banks which have acquired and 
torn down numerous _ picturesque 
and ancient inns, hostels, pubs, and 
replaced them with modern sani- 
tary bank premises. 


A far more docile citizenry, in 
Germany, has regarded with a kind 
of pride the growth of their own 
banks. At present the Berliner 
Handels, the Disconto Bank, the 
Dresdener Bank, the Darmstadter 
(Danat) Bank and the Deutsche 
Bank,* and to a lesser extent the 
Commerz & Privat Bank and the 
Mitteldeutsche Kredit Bank, may 
be said to control German indus- 
try. 

This control became important 
during the War. But, even so, 
German industrialists could call 
their plants their own until 1923, 
when they were forced to pay 18% 
for their borrowed money. The 
banks. profited well because they 
could borrow from their British 
and U. S. connectionst at barely 
more than 5%. In many cases, 


*These are the potent “D” banks. 


{Disconto has dealt with W. A. Harri- 
man & Co. and more recently with Dillon, 


Read & Co. Deutsche’s correspondents have 


been J. Henry Schroeder & Co. and Speyer 
& Co. 


concerns could not repay loans, 
whose interest in less than six 
years equalled the entire principal, 
They capitulated to the banks 
which became sole owners or at 
the least, important partners, 

These banks have accumulated 
much business properties in the 
chief cities, and have profited from 
their valuations enhanced by pass- 
ing years. They are financing 
more Russian business than bank- 
ing competitors of any other na- 
tionality. They are in Egypt, 
Turkey, the Balkans. Noone could 
underbid them for a _ recent of- 
fering of Belgian railway bonds, 
and, it is whispered, with a mis- 
chievous wink, at the dining tables 
of the Hotel Adlon in Berlin, that 
these German bankers have had 
the audacity to offer loans to both 
the Belgian and French _ govern- 
ments. 

That may well be within rea- 
son, for they have been able to 
loan money, with profit to them- 
selves, at 2% interest. That was 
how they could prevent Dillon, 
Read & Co.* from underwriting all 
the $60,000,000 bonds of the newly 





organized German United Steel 
Works—the consolidation of Thys- 
sen, Phenix, Rheinstal, Deutsch- 


*Dillon, Read has vast plans for Ger- 
man financial penetration, would not need- 
lessly provoke competitors. This week 
this U. S. investment house expects to 
offer about $30,000,000 of securities for 
the German electrical manufacturer, Sie- 
mens-Schuckert Halske, will market some 
in the Netherlands and Germany. The 
banks already control the German General 
Electric Co., which dominates the German 
electrical business. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 








You can DEPEND 
on Smith Bonds 


OU can depend on Smith Bonds for 

safety. For morejthan half a century 

every dollar of interest and matur- 
ing principal on first mortgage invest- 
ments sold by The F. H. Smith Company 
has been paid promptly and in full. 


You can depend on Smith Bonds for in- 
come. The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
always is the highest consistent with our 
record of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds pay 613%, 644 % and 7%. 

You can depend on Smith service. Thou- 
sands of investors, in 48 States and in 33 
countries and territories abroad, have 
bought Smith Bonds by mail. 


Send your name and address on the form 
below for copies of our two booklets. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Building., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Luxembourg steel corporations 

(Time, July 5). They permitted 
Dillon, Read to take only one-half 
of the offering. They took the 
other half themselves. 

All this explains why, between 
January and August of this year, 
shares of Berliners Handel have 
mounted from 1385 to 214%, those 
of Disconto from 102% to 164%, 
those of Dresdener from 102 to 
141%, those of Darmstadter from 
104 to 208 (doubled in eight 
months), and those of Deutsche 
from 104 to 160%. 

German bankers pontifically pre- 
sume that, if they prosper, they 
can help their country prosper. 


Gypsum 


In Chicago, if you frequent the 
Conway Building, you will likely 
see a man named W. E. Shearer. 
He is president of the Universal 
Gypsum & Lime Co., and will prob- 
ably be talking to someone about 
gypsum, saying: 

That it is a calcium sulphate 
rock, colorless and rather soft; that 
it is almost unknown to the general 
public, although widely used. 

That usually it is found about 
70 ft. underground where it is 
mined like soft coal, or in surface 
deposits (called gypsite) where it 
is scooped up by shovels as in strip 
coal mining. 

That the crude rock is crushed 
to nut size, then pulverized, then 
heated to drive off moisture, when 
it is ready for commerce as plaster 
paris or as stucco. 

That in 1890 only 200,000 tons 
of gypsum were mined, but that 
latt year the demand _ required 
5,118,870 tons. 

That gypsum is used for the base 
coat for plaster, because it is ad- 
hesive, strong, and _ resistant to 
abuse; for tile in building partitions 
which need not bear weights, be- 
cause it resists fire and water; for 
plasterboard or wallboard (pre- 
shaped at the mills) because it re- 
sists fire, does not warp and with- 
stands abuse and cold and insulates 
against temperature changes. 

Gypsum-seller Shearer can _ tell 
these facts with authority having 
entered the industry in 1893. He 
shared in the origin of the U. S. 
Gypsum Co., perhaps the greatest 
concern of the industry. He was 
with the American Cement Plaster 
Co. for ten years. Then in 1923 
os created the Universal Gypsum 
10. 

During these years he gained the 
esteem of Carleton H. Palmer, 
president of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
(reliable drugs). Mr. Palmer was 
also vice president of the Palmer 
Lime & Cement Co. of Manhattan. 
Both firms were supplying materials 
to building contractors. There was 
no obstacle to their merging and 
thereby making great management 
economies. 

Last week this merger was a fact 
—the Universal Gypsum & Lime 
Co, capitalized for $10,000,000. 
Soon True, Webber & Co. of Chi- 
cago, and Porter & Co. of Boston 
will offer $2,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 6% bonds against the new 
corporation’s properties, 


So Much And So Good! 


There’s a maximum of nourishment packed in every 
Shredded Wheat biscuit and a maximum of appetizing, 
palate—tickling flavor too! 


People who iove cereal delight in its crisp brown good- 
ness—people who are particular about their diet know 
its benefits. Pure bran, salts and vitamins of Nature’s 
pure whole wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away 
—balanced in this perfect ration to build brain, tone 
blood, toughen brawn. 


Ask for Shredded Wheat today. Fasy to get, easy to 
eat, easy to digest even when eaten in haste—and com- 
pletely satisfying. 


Shredded Wheat 


Belt to the Orient” 


Tt ayn yee Go ame | 
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and up, Round the Wor!4 including 
first cabin accommodations and meals 
aboard a palatial President Liner. 


$125 


110 days of glorious adventure. 14 countries, 22 ports, and the 

entire trip Round the World made in luxury and rare comfort. 
Visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 

Feypt Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, the Panama Canal 


and California. 

Time for sightseeing at each port during the ship’s regular stay. 
Or stopover where you like for two weeks or longer. 

Magnificent liners, beautifully appointed. Outside rooms with 
beds. A world-famous cuisine. And the entire trip for as little as 
$11.37 per day including accommodations and meals. Fares from 
$1250 to $3500 per capita for the complete world circuit. 

A sailing —e Saturday from San Francisco (every two weeks 
from Boston and New York.) Likewise a sailing every twelve days 
from Seattle over the Admiral Oriental Line. 

Ask for complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 Broadway, NewYork 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 































































Scrapbook Philosophy 


Last week, it became known that 
Charles Sumner Hamlin, able gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is completing the 163rd volume of 
scrapbooks of clippings which he has 
assiduously compiled for the past 
40 years with the perspicacity 
which has characterized his career. 
These clippings are excerpts from 
various newspapers and magazines 
and cover finances, politics, eco- 
nomic questions and the like. 

Acquaintances of Governor Ham- 
lin, cognizant of his onetime Cabi- 
net contacts (Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury 1893-7, 1913-14), 
his judicious oratory,* his expert- 
ness on tariff and kindred ques- 
tions, wonder. Does Mr. Hamlin, 
busy banker, able Democrat, social 
lion, rely upon the slightly garbled 
efforts of the daily newspapers for 
his philosophy? 

Meanwhile, within the walls of 


*At one time, naive Mr. Hamlin limited 
his audiences to from 10 to 100 persons; 
the object, improving his voice, poise. 
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6-in-1 
Combination 


Brief Case and 
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BO.SS Paid rw! ise Feces 
NOVEL-PRACTICAL-SMART 


Real cowhide leather throughout—-handsc me, 
rich looking—brown or black leather. Heavy 
solid brass lock and key. Combines six bags: 
Brief-case, week-end case, traveling bag, sample 
and catalog case. Plenty of room—handy and 
compact. A “‘Boon’’ to busy men—salesmen, 
lawyers, brokers, accountants, etc. 

A Steel bar all the way across to prevent hand- 
¢ les and case from sagging. 
B Flat covered compartment for many uses. 

* Personal clothing, toilet kit, shirts, collars, 
ties, extra trousers, underwear. Special papers, 
samples and packages that you want to keep 
under cover. No need of an extra traveling bag 
or suit case. This compartment has stiff sides and 
bottom, preventing contents from being broken 
or crushed. Width is two inches. 
Has stiff partition for drawings, catalogs, 
auto books, etc. 
Loop pencil holder. 
Pocket for valuable papers, bond reports, 
* manuscripts, flasks, etc. 

Same as pocket E. Easy to get at for odds 


* and ends. 


EVERYBODY PRAISES THE 
“BRIEF PLUS BAG” 

It stands up like a suit case, and stands alone 
as a conservative $15.00 value for $9.85. There's 
nothing like it—special features are patented 
not sold in stores. Order direct from manufac- 
turers. Clip coupon below. ORDER TODAY. 


Order the ‘Brief Plus Bag’’ to-day—keep it 
for 10 days. If not satisfied send it back; your 


money will be refunded. 
——_——  — | 
[ROBERT LEONARD CO., “| 
221 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed is check or money ordery 
for $9.85—I will try the ‘‘Brief Plus Bag" for 10 
jaiays—it not satisfied I will return it and you 
are to refund my money. Check color wanted;! 
{ 1 black; f ! brown. 
by. T. NAME... 1. cc cece eres eceserccerssrecers | 
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his private office, a fine looking, 
impeccably dressed man surveys the 
tiers of scrapbooks with a smile, 
looks knowingly upon the card in- 
dex files; leans back in his chair, 
thinking perhaps of the uncom- 
pleted volume of reminiscences 
which will reveal the secret.... 


Telephones 


Everyone knows that, if he re- 
mains awake until midnight, he 
may make a long distance call at 
one-fourth the price of the daytime 
charge. If he calls between 8:30 
. m. and midnight, the fée is 
one-half the day rate. That is, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (the Bell System) considers 
daytime to range from 4:30 a. m. 
to 8:30 p. m., evenings from 8:30 
p. m. to midnight, and night from 
midnight to 4:30 a. m. Thus 
charge for certain calls from Man- 
hattan are: 
To OR FROM 












MANHATTAN Day EVENING NIGHT 
Pitteburgh — accccocccore $2.10 $1.05 $0.55 
Chicago wee §=6-4.65 2.35 1.20 
San Francisco .... 16.50 8.25 4.15 
Boston 1.25 65 35 
Cincinnati 3.80 1.90 95 
Denver _....... . 10.40 5.20 2.60 
New Orleans 7.50 3.75 1.90 
Washington io, ae .70 35 
eee 2.30 1.15 -60 


Last week, telephone officials de- 
cided that neither their time peri- 
ods were proper nor their rate 
schedules fair to their customers. 
Therefore, after Oct. 1, for the 
purpose of charging for long dis- 
tance calls, the hours 4:30 a. m.- 
7:00 p. m. will be considered day, 
7:00 p. m.-8:30 p. m. evening, and 
8:30 p. m.-4°30 a. m. night. Certain 
new rates will be: 

To OR FROM 









MANHATTAN Day EvENING NIGHT 
Pittsburgh _............ $1.70 $1.27 $0.85 
Chicago _...... . 3.40 2.55 1.70 
San Francisco . 11.30 8.46 5.65 
Boston. ...... 1.15 -85 -60 
Cincinnati -. 2.85 2.20 1.45 
DENVEF  ..0.000000000 ~~ tae 5.45 3.65 
New Orleans 5.30 3.96 2.65 
Washington o ao -90 60 
MEOTATOR]  cccrccccesczcecese 1.85 1.40 -95 





AERONAUTICS 





In Philadelphia 


As was fitting, the costly Sesqui- 
centennial ceremonies at Philadel- 
phia, commemorative of the coun- 
try’s founding fathers, were 
planned with the inclusion of an 


aeronautic program—meetings of 
societies, plane races, demonstra- 
tions of commercial craft, ete. 


Last week this program got fully 
under way. 

Engineers. The aeronautics sec- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers went into session. One 
speaker was Professor Alexander 


*Few know that such a call was tallied 
against their monthly allowance by the 
telephone company, a charge of practically 
five cents, 








Klemin, onetime aeronautics editor 
of TIME, lately head of the Daniel 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 
at New York University. He spoke 
of the “fool-proof” plane that must 
some day be developed to make fly- 
ing as general as automobiling; 
promised that the international 
competition, made “interesting” by 
$150,000 to $200,000, which the 
Guggenheim Foundation is to con- 
duct over the next three years, 
would turn designer’s minds from 
the speed craze* to safety. The 
principal factors to be developed: 
slower landing speeds, steeper land- 
ing angles.t 

Engineer William B. Stout, Henry 
Ford’s air chief (TIME, Aug. 9) 
predicted: “Airplanes will be made 
so safe and at such a reasonable 
cost during the next five years, 
that the average man who owns 
an automobile will be able to buy a 
plane. ... The man on the ground 
has an idea that airplane riding 
will make him sick and be too 
thrilling. As a matter of fact 
there is not as much ‘kick’ in flying 
as there is in fast automobile rid- 
ing.” 

Races. To the southwest corner 
of Philadelphia, at an_ establish- 
ment called Model Farms, flocked 
planes from far and near for the 
National Air Races. 

The first event was a “flight 
frolic of clowns” to attract the 
populace. Then civilians flew an 
elimination heat for low-powered 
ships entered to win the Aero Club 


*That the speed craze is on the wane 
was seen in the lack of entries for the 1926 
Pulitzer Races, which were cancelled last 
week. 

tAmong the patient experimenters is 
Leonard W. Bonney of Flushing, L. LI, 
who, after exhaustive research at Boston 
Tech and Professor Klemin’s laboratories, 
is building a plane modeled after a_ sea- 
gull, with wings which will depress sharp- 
ly upon landing or rising to make steeper 
the angle of ascent or descent and shorten 
the run. Mr. Bonney experimented long 
with a pair of live gulls, tying various 
weights to their feet to test their wing 
power. Later he worked from a_plaster- 
cast of a gull. 
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of Pennsylvania trophy, the first 
home being Basil Rowe of Keyport, 
N. J. in a Thomas Morse SE-4. 
Pilot C. S. “Casey” Jones, a cele- 
brated, daring and slightly comic 
figure from Garden City, L. L, 
placed third in this event, then 
stepped into a wing-clipped Curtiss 
Oriole and won the 84-mile Inde- 
pendence Hall free-for-all, tipping 
around the pylons at an average 
speed of 136.11 m.p.m., ahead of 
the “mystery” racer of Harry F. 
Pitcairn, Philadelphia millionaire 
enthusiast. 


Thirteenth Contract 


The longest contract air-mail 
route yet (1,099 mi.) was about to 
start operating, between Seattle 
and Los Angeles. Trains take 63 
hr. up or down this stretch of coast. 
Eight planes were in readiness to 
fly it, four each way daily, in 13% 
br. Night flying was planned for 
the beginning of each trip, the 
planes setting out at 3:45 a. m., 
arriving at 5 p. m. with five stops* 
on the way: Portland, Medford, 
San Francisco, Fresno, Bakersfield. 
When begun, it was to make the 
13th operating contract route that 
has been instituted in the U. S. 
since February—a network that 
now totals some 5,000 mi., over and 
above the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment’s own transcontinental route. 


§-35 


Fonck-Fonck, Fonck-Fonck! 
For weeks the press has been full 
of the ace of allied aces, M. le 
Capitaine René Fonck, who came to 
the U. S. to fly from Long Island 
to Paris for a $25,000 prize offered 
by Hotelman Raymond Orteig 
of Manhattan, (TIME, Aug. 238). 
Fonck-Fonck, Fonck-Fonck! 
Two U. S. flyers were chosen as 
Captain Fonck’s companions for 
the flight, Lieut. Allan Snody of 
the Navy and Captain Homer 
Berry, who won his commission 
flying for (and against) Pancho 
Villa in Mexico “for the fun of it.” 
Mr. Berry was a friend of Col. 
Harold E. Hartney, manager of 


little Frenchman. His great gal- 
lantry aside, he has a winning per- 
sonality. But unfortunately there 
was a misunderstanding between 
the Argonauts Inc. and Engineer 
Sikorsky, builder of the S-35, in 
which M. Fonck sided with the 
Russian. At a warm moment in 
the Berry-Fonck difficulty, the 
Argonauts gave orders to Engineer 
Sikorskv that no one was to touch 
the plane that was not in the 
Argonauts’ employ, including Cap- 
tain Fonck. Engineer Sikorsky 
said that the Argonauts “had a 
nerve,” since they had paid only 
$20,000 so far for his $100,000 
plane. Engineer Sikorsky had evi- 
dently forgotten a contract that 
he had signed to build the plane 
for $43,000, at a time when he 
very much wanted a contract. The 
plane had, with publicity, become 
worth some $150,000. The Argo- 
nauts promised to produce this con- 
tract, adding that if Engineer 
Sikorsky continued unconvinced 
they would pay him a balance due 
of $8,000, attach the plane through a 
writ of replevin, drop Capt. Fonck 
from the project and send the 
S-35 to Paris with a U. S. crew, 
perhaps captained by Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd. 


This, however, did not seem 
likely. The S-35 continued to 
drone about over Westbury, with 
saucy little M. Fonck at the con- 
trols. She behaved perfectly. So, 
it appeared, did he. Two clergy- 
men—Protestant and Catholic— 
were invited to come and christen 
the ship. In the cabin were placed 
two ikons—St. Nicholas, patron 
saint of Russia; St. Christopher, 
the traveler’s guardian. As_ the 
week ended all seemed prosperous 
and amicable for a valiant attempt 
to have the S-35 descend in Paris 
some day this month, amid joy- 
ous French throngs shouting, 
“Fonck! Fonck! Fonck!” 
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nor chilling cold offset, 
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Wrapped and 
insured in one 
operation 


: THE efficiency of North America Parcel 
the Argonauts, Inc., the organiza- f Post Insurance is especially appreciated 
tion backing M. Fonck. ~ee i by those who make parcel post shipments 
Fonck-Fonck, Fonck-Fonck! e 2" sea) daily. It places dependable, economical 
With the big Sikorsky ship S-35 De ear ie i insurance on every package at a marked 
a-testing and a tentative hop-off saving in time and labor. A coupon from a 
date set (Sept. 21), it developed North America Coupon Book insures each 
that Mr. Berry was no choice of package at the wrapping desk. Ask your 
one. M. Fonck. In fact M. Fonck quite Insurance agent or broker, or send the coupon 
e American objected to having him along. There below for complete information. 
c ow was Mr. Berry’s guerrilla Mexican 
eer a commission; there was a_ personal 
York City factor. After several days of 
squfbbling, Mr. Berry withdrew 
“for the good of aviation.” Sick, 
ecstatic, M. Fonck embraced Mr. 
Berry in the French manner, liked 
him better. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
\'The Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company” 


afe Fonck-Fonck, Fonck-Fonck!? : Insurance Company of North America 
: Every one likes the bullet-headed Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
ilk Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-913 
*Stops will soon be necessary only to 

Food take on mail and to refuel. Just last week 
ANTS, a spepatch from London described a clock- 
} : work parachute to enable pilots to drop : ceeies 
no mail-bags from 5,000 ft. without damage awa hi 
thers,e! J at small waystations. Wem me ee ee ee me ee ee a 





These comfortable leather 
coats come in many styles. 


Your dealer has models for men, 
women and children. 


Write for Style Booklet J-45 


GUITERMAN BROS., INC. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY IRELAND 


Unusually attractive and com- 
fortable accommodations are 
offered in First, Second and im- 
proved Third Classon the splen- 
did steamers Reso.ute,RELiANCE, 
Hamesurc,(new) DeutscHLAND 
and Abert Ba.un. Also in the 
One-class cabin and improved 
Third Class on the steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and 
WeEsTPHALIA — all modern oil- 
burning liners — world famous 
cuisine and service. 


©Around mWworld 


138 day Cruise — 25 Countries 
59 Ports and Cities 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates— $2000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 


35-39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 
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Off Catalina 


A six-foot shark nosed lazily 
about, off Santa Catalina Island in 
the Pacific. It was a bright day. In 
the pellucid blue beneath him the 
shark could see scores of rakish 
fish shapes, deep brown, like his 
own; silver-edged green, mottled 
grey, golden bellied; big tuna, am- 
berjacks and yellowtails curving 
dreamily hither and yon, flashing 
off now and again for a bite of 
food. A school of his kind 
wrangled over a dead porpoise, but 
the big shark had fed. He lolled 
contentedly. 

Then a commotion on the sea’s 
bright surface caught his eye. 
Slowly, with cautious curiosity, he 
circled up that way. It was some- 
thing ruddy, swimming right on 
top. That it was no fish could be 
told from the ribbons and puffs of 
silver bubbles it made beneath it. 
It was one of those forked animals 
from the land, a man. 

On board the U. S. S. Maryland, 
gobs spied the shark, saw him 
swing over to inspect, and follow at 
no great distance, their buddy, John 
Radowich of the Pacific battle 
fleet, who was trying to swim the 
23-mile channel between the Cali- 
fornia mainland (Los Angeles) and 
Santa Catalina Island, in practice 
for a $25,000 marathon swim an- 
nounced for the near future by 
William Wrigley Jr., gum man, 
chairman of the Santa Catalina 
Island Co. Swimmer Radowich saw 
the shark too, but paid no heed. He 
had enough to think about, for 
placid though the waters looked, 
they were full of treacherous tide- 
rips and cold eddies which dragged 
him about like a chip. It was the 
rips and eddies, not the idle shark, 
that made John Radowich signal to 
be lifted out, after three hours of 
strenuous swimming had _ taken 
him only six miles. . . . Other 
aspirants to Mr. Wrigley’s money 
followed Sailor Radowich by boat, 
including one Bodie Blewett, svelte 
bobbed beachling, who promised she 
would enter the marathon if and 
when held, sharks or no sharks. 


Doubles 


Before the national doubles tour- 
nament started last week in Brook- 
line, Mass., most observers were 
ready to agree that the two best 
doubles players in the U. S. were 
probably a pair of Frenchmen. 
There was Henri (“Ricochet’’) 
Cochet and his excitable partner, 
Jacques Brugnon, champions of 
France and winners last June at 
Wimbledon. There was’ Jean 
René Lacoste and Jean Borotra, 
the “Bounding Basque.” None of 
the U. S. players looked very 
strong; William T. Tilden, of 
course—but then Tilden never 
takes doubles literally. He pre- 
fers to play with some youth who, 
overcome at the honor of being 
allied with the world’s champion, 
will stand docilely in one corner of 


the court until called to do a little 
serving or to pick up some balls, 
Vincent Richards and_ Richard 
Norris Williams were playing to- 
gether again; they seemed perhaps 
the best native team. 

Their proof was better ever than 
their promise. They dropped very 
few games to Cochet and Brugnon 
and when William Johnston and 
Edward Chandler had disposed of 
Lacoste and Borotra the foreign 
menace had evaporated. Tilden 
and young Alfred Chapin met 
Richards and Williams in the finals, 

From the outset it was evident 
that Chapin did not understand 
his status as a champion’s partner, 
He was not docile. He picked up 
only the balls which he absolute- 
ly needed for his own activities, 
As for standing in one corner of 
the court, he approximated this 
direction only by trying to stand 
all four corners at the same time. 
Tilden seemed to encourage this 
youthful insurgence. The cham- 
pion was grim. He did not fool 
at all and actually managed, with 
terrific serves and drives that swish 
faster than any others on this 
earth, to take a set, the second. 
But even his efforts, and those of 
the doughty Chapin, could not pre- 
vail against the gleaming, electrical 
teamwork of Richards and Williams 
who, rushing for the net after 
every serve, volleyed their way to 
the doubles championship of the 
U. S., 6-4, 6-8, 11-9, 6-3. Elizabeth 
Ryan and Jean Borotra took the 
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mixed doubles title; Major A. J. 
Gore | and Claude Butlin the Vet- 
erans’; Donald and Malcolm Hill, 
the Father and Son. 


At Belmont 


Doubling around a wisp of fence, 
into the stretch at Belmont came 
a flying clot of horses. People 
in the Grand Stand scrambed up 
on the backs of the ramped 
benches ; nonchalance deserted the 
iders in front of the Turf Club; 
they shouted a name that shook 
itself out like a battle-banner 
in the grey autumnal air: “Cru- 
sader.’ He—Man O’War’s bravest 
son, best three-year old of the year 
—was in front. At one flank 
humped ae dark _ witch-rabbity 
horse named Mars; at the other 
a little brown’ three-year old, 
William Ziegler’s Espino. The 
bookies had Crusader at 4 to 5; 
Mars, they thought, was out of the 
rmning, and any poor fool who 
had a dollar to put on Espino 
could get ten back if that unruly 
horse was first. Maiben, up on 
Crusader, let an inch of rein slip 
through his hands; the huge horse 
lunged forward; Mars, his cour- 
age broken, slipped behind; only 
Espino hung on. Inch by inch, his 
jockey scissoring like a swimming 
frog, Espino crept up, passed 
Crusader, won the $26,100 Law- 
rence Realization. 


Selectmen 


Kietpston is a com- 
munity of selectmen in 
the true sense. 


Peopleof culture, neigh- 
borliness and the spirit 
of “the good of all” 
dwell here. 


Fieldston’s beauty is 
the result of engineer- 
ing and architectural 
genius appreciating a 
nature-given oppor- 
tunity. 
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Downtown OFFICE: 


EWING & IVES, INcorPoRATED 
Park Avenue at 60th Street 


Industrial Track & Field 


In Philadelphia one B. Porinoss- 
nick, representative of the New 
York Stock Exchange, arrayed in 
running trousers, dashed a mile in 
the Municipal Stadium, leading by 
ten yards Mr. Grinley of the Otis 
Elevator Company. A few moments 
later the crowd roared the name 
of V. Biesiakiewicz, roadman for 
Wanamaker’s as he romped over 
the 220-yard hurdles in 0:27 flat. 
Smith, an elevator man, won the 
broad jump as he had been ex- 
pected to, with Biesiakiewicz third; 
the Brooklyn Edison Company took 
the medley race; one R. Jeha of 
the Reliance Insurance Company 
upset all predictions by jumping 
higher than anybody else. To 
John Wanamaker’s a point score of 
69; Pennsylvania Railroad was sec- 
ond with 52; then came Prudential 
Life, Otis Elevator, New York 
Stock Exchange. Reliance, Con- 
solidated Gas, Jus Ryte Dental, 
all perspiring and honorable con- 
tenders in the first national in- 
dustrial track and field games. 


QUIZ 


1) How much for a daytime 
telephone call from Manhattan to 
San Francisco? (P. 382 





2) Who proved the most pop- 
ular of composers, living and dead, 
among Manhattan Stadium concert- 
goers? (P. 17.) 


3) What sovereign, who usually 
creases his trousers down the side, 
creased them down the front last 
week? (P. = 


4) Where did Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge keep U. S. 
marines in continuous occupation 
for 13 — - 15.) 


5) Why ie itis been called 
“the only German city’? (P. 13.) 


6) What famed lawyer will 
defend Harry Micajah seamed 
(P. 9.) 


7) What was the mother coun- 
try of Panama? (P. 6.) 


8) How much does the Presi- 
dent weigh? (P. 5.) 


9) In what town did Sinclair 
Lewis’s father die? (P. 28.) 


retired boxing 
week that 
“the dirtiest game in 
(P. 22.) 


10) What 
Champion § said last 
boxing is 
the world”? 


11) When did the last Jewish 
old year end? (P. 19.) 


12) Name a_e successful play- 
wright who has written more than 
100 plays? (P. 18.) 
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of all the homes 
have electric 
washers. 


The progressiveness of 
the territory served by 
this Company is 
reflected in constantly 
increasing revenues. 


PUBLIC SERVICE| 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, IIL. 
Serving 6,000 square a 


communities—wit 
or Electricity 


13) Who won the U. S. doubles 
tennis championship of the U. S.? 
(P. 34.) 


14) With what enterprise is 
Engineer Sikorsky now associated? 
(P. 33.) 


15) How did Boise get its name? 


(P. 2 


16) Identify Charles F. McKim 
(?: 36) 


17) “The Council of the League 
of Nations solved last week the 
most vexatious problem which has 
arisen to confront the League.” 
What problem? (P. 10.) 


18) What is a podesta? (P. 
13.) 
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Exploring 
New Mental 
Worlds 


The Literature of 
Science 


Discriminating readers will appreciate the interesting 
brochure, SCIENCE AS GOOD READING, 
sent on request. 


a STIMULATE exact thinking, to broaden the 


mental outlook, to bring a finer sense of appreci- 
ation, there is no book like the well-written book 
of science. General culture is incomplete without the 
fundamental understanding which scientific books 
make possible—not books of dry technology, but books 
which throw a searchlight on the universe. For instance: 


Rain Making and Other Weather Vagaries 
By WILLIAM J. HUMPHREYS. Tells about the attempts to 


contro! rain; planets and the weather; ‘‘moon-farming”; alleged 
weather omens. Just published. $3.00 


Conservation of the Family 
By PAUL POPENOE. A trained observer gives the biological 


reasons why for the institutions of monogamy and the family. 
Vigorously written. $3.00 


Elements of Physical Biology 
By ALFRED J. LOTKA. An amazing view of biological evolution 


under the domain of physical law. Presents a fresh concept of the 
unity of the universe. A “heady” book, dramatically written. $6.00 


The Williams and Wilkins Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


-_——=— —-Clip and Mail the Coupon- - - — — = 


Gentlemen: You may send me:- 


Lotka’s Elements $6.00 
Humphrey’s Rain Making $3.00 
Popenoe’s Conservation of the Family $3.00 


The brochure, Science as Good Reading. No charge. 


Name 


Address 


BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Mother of Continents 


“Some time ago, perhaps 15 mil- 
lion years, there were watery de- 
pressions in the enormous slab of 
territory that is now called Mon- 
golia—reedy lakes along whose 
shores fed cold-blooded brutes of 
preposterous, hobgoblin shapes and 
proportions. Some were small, only 
eight or nine feet long, with skins 
no thicker than ordinary linoleum. 
Their necks were like fire-hose, end- 
ing in froggish heads. Their pos- 
teriors stuck out like a lizard’s, into 
muscular tails. Their forelegs were 
futile flippers but astern were 
haunches like a bull ostrich, for 
swift, stooped running on webbed 
and clawed feet. Many of these 
creatures were vegetarians and some 
who grew to 18- and 20-foot lengths 
developed rounded bills, like a giant 
duck’s, to fill their monstrous 
wrinkled paunches. Certain species, 
having laid in arsenals of teeth, 
were meateaters and not in the 
least squeamish about devouring 
their peaceful relatives. In time, 
one sensible clan specialized in de- 
fense, going always on all fours, 
with armor plate on a humpy back 
and a flange of skull spread back 
fanwise to protect the neck. On 
the forehead grew three horns; the 
upper lip hardened and _ hooked 
downward in a terrible beak. 

By Mongolia’s lakes and marshy 
meadows these creatures laid their 
reptilian eggs; roamed, fought and 
died, their heavy carcasses sometimes 
sinking into quicksands, or being 
dragged by currents into still back- 
waters, to settle in silt. . .. After 
perhaps eight million years, other 
creatures ruled Mongolia. They 
were warm-blooded, milk-giving, 
viviparous—mammals_ from tin 
moles to a shaggy monster with 
columnar legs and a_ neck long 
enough to browse on tree-tops, a 
sort of elephantine giraffe. ... 
After several millions of years 
there “grew up in mammalia an 
erect Two-Legs who learned to use 
ee 

Mongolia’s climate changed. Dry 
winds shriveled the _ vegetation; 
drifting sand built hills on old lake- 
beds. What had once been a green 
animal paradise became a_ desert 
called Gobi, sparsely inhabited by 
a sturdy but backward breed of 
humans, together with herds of 
wild asses, antelopes, domesticated 
sheep and draft camels. The cen- 
turies passed... . 

Poring over maps in Manhattan 
in the so-called 20th century, Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History put two enormous twos to- 
gether and obtained a daring hypo- 
thetical four: similar fossils having 
been found in Europe and in west- 
ern North America, there must 
have been a land bridge from Si- 
beria to Alaska; central Asia had 
been the original point of dispersal 
of the animal kingdom, including 
mankind, Dr, Osborn mentioned 
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the matter to his ablest zoologist 
and that young man, Roy Chapman 
Andrews, industriously raised half 
a million dollars to take a band of 
assorted scientists into the Gobi 
for five years of intensive digging. 
As every one knows, the Andrews 
expeditions ‘have thus far un- 
earthed sufficient in the way of 
dinosaur skeletons and eggs, rare 
baluchitheria and traces of Mous- 
terian man to substantiate Dr. Os- 
born’s hypothesis in spectacular 
fashion (TIME, Oct. 29, 1923, et 
seq.). The program has been ex- 
tended and paleontological portents 


Amy LOWELL 
- a crystalline and pyrotechnic 
fancy 


impend for four years to come. 
“Asia is the mother of the conti- 
nents.” 

In this quiet account* of his 
doings, Digger Andrews makes 
plain what a sizable undertaking 
it has been. Other scientists pooh- 
poohed the notion of fossils lying 
in one of the globe’s most desolate 
wildernesses. Travelers said that 
no fleet of Dodge, or any other, 
ears could go where even camels 
limp. China teemed with soldiers 
and brigands.* Drought and sand- 
storms were growing yearly worse. 
. . . But the Dodges pulled amain. 
Urga was reached and passed again 
and again. Heady preparations, an 
invaluable caravan chief and keen 
diplomacy made life not merely 
possible but enjoyable. Good 
humor, good sportsmanship and 
firm purpose seem to have been the 
prime characteristics of Mr. An- 
drews’ cosmopolitan score of asso- 
ciates, and as their historian, Mr. 
Andrews is as lively as he is con- 
scientious. He finds room to men- 
tion strenuous game hunts, native 


*On THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAaN—Roy 
Chapman Andrews—Putnam ($6). 








customs and practical jokes quite 
as plentifully as epochal discov- 
eries and_ scientific excitement. 
There is not one boast in the book, 
and there might pardonably be 


many. 
VERSE 
Poems XIII 


East Winp—Amy Lowell — 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.25). This 
second of the three volumes of 
poems left for posthumous publica- 
tion by Amy Lowell is as imper- 
sonal as the first volume (What’s 
O’Clock?, 1925) was personal. It 
contains 13 narratives, mostly in 
the free, conversational verse that 
Miss Lowell adapted as a net to 
catch the crabbed dialect of her 
much-cherished New England. That 
dialect imposed restrictions upon 
her crystalline and _ pyrotechnic 
fancy, but only in the matter of 
ctual words. When a New Eng- 
lander needs an image for swarm- 
ing bees he may not bethink him of 
showered stars, yet sparks from a 
Fourth of July pinwheel are quite 
as effective and wholly permissible. 
Similarly, the macabre, the deli- 
cately gruesome, of which Miss 
Lowell was so fond, is to be found 
quite as handily in a neurotic sea- 
farer’s terror of growing grass, or 
in a drawling village dracula, as 
in the rat-runs of a cathedral’s 
Gothic spire. As always, there are 
stunning eccentricities. Having 
used “apotheosis” in one of her 
lines, Miss Lowell hastened to end 
the next with “bulldozed.” 

Houses figure in many of these 
13 narratives, as vessels for the 
supernatural, as entities living in 
their own right and having their 
own ghosts, both life and after- 
life being bestowed by simple or 
sensitive folk. And always house 
furnishings are noted, with the 
piercing significance and tenderness 
that made Amy Lowell so distinctly 
a poet of her time and place, racy. 
Titles intimate the subjects: “The 
House in Main Street,” “The Note 
Book in the Gate-Legged Table,” 
“The Rosebud Wall-Paper,” “The 
Real Estate Agent’s Tale.” The 
title of the collection came, per- 
haps, out of Amy Lowell’s love 
for a fresh breeze off the ocean, 
bringing rain to dry New England 
in hot summer. It might stand for 
herself, who blew with sharp zest 
through lives and times notoriously 
parched. 


FICTION 


Father Brown 


THE INCREDULITY OF FATHER 
BrowN—G. K. Chesterton—Dodd, 
Mead ($2). The figure of Father 
Brown is nearly 15 years old, but 
his novelty has not diminished. 
Mr. Chesterton has invented a new 
kind of detective story, unlike all 
the familiar ones of _ tradition. 
How can a detective proceed with- 
out “deduction”? Father Brown 4 


September 13, 1996 


does everything by intuition; he 
solves mysteries not by analysis 
but by his freedom from some uni- 
versal obsession under which every- 
body else is laboring. 

There is a postman, for instance, 
“Nobody notices postmen nowa- 
days,” says Father Brown, “yet 
they have passions like other men, 


GILBERT K, CHESTERTON 
“T always like a dog... 


” 


and even carry a sack in which a 
small corpse may conveniently be 
stowed.” The postman it was, 
you soon see, who entered the 
house where the murder was com- 
mitted in plain view of a dozen 
people; they all said they’d seen 
“no one.” And so on. Nearly 
every tale hangs on some such 
paradox, and through each runs 
like an overtone a moral or mys- 
ticat hypothesis seemingly irrele- 
vant at first. “Yes,” says Father 
Brown, “I always like a dog so 
long as he isn’t spelt backwards.” 
His theme, that dogs have doglike 
intelligences and not human or 
superhuman ones, appears at last 
as the reducing agent for a per- 
plexing homicide. Father Brown’s 
charm compels the reader even be- 
fore it is seen what he is driving 
at, a stage where every other de- 
tective is an insufferable bore. With 
his simplicity and shrewdness and 
“gesture of botheration,” he is a 
unique and lovable literary crea- 
tion. 

The situations are deliberately 
fantastic, the dialogue incredible. 
Father Brown, having solved a 
mystery, spins it out at a great 
length, receiving meanwhile _ the 
unlikeliest leading questions from 
his more than accommodating audi- 
ence, all to make the reader’s flesh 
creep. It does not matter. Ches- 
terton’s detective stories are the 
best. Their very unrealness is all 
part of an atmosphere that is 
worth a dozen watertight, copper- 
bottomed mysteries of the Conan 
Doyle sort. And together with 0. 
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Henry he leaves everyone else no- 
where when it comes to the “nub.” 
The stories in the latest volume 
are rather more strained and less 
psychologically brilliant than some 
of the earlier ones and it is a 
matter for dismay that he should 
have set the scene so often in 
America, where he is not much at 
home. But a few are up to the 
old form, while even the least is 
marked with Chesterton’s freak- 
ish, withal homely, personality. 


Cock-Eyed 


THE GOLDEN DANCER — Cyril 
Hume—Doran ($2). A lyric youth, 
Author Hume trisects his work 
with panic titles. I. Satyr Pilgrim- 
age. Wherein Albert Wells, 
dreamer, coward, leaves the grin- 
ning teeth of his factory machine 
to seek a woodland nymph “golden- 
smooth as dark honey.” He climbs 
hills, sits on them; he drinks from 
brooks, bathes in them. He rides 
with a Truckdriver who likes “a 
girl that has some husk.” Un- 
expectedly he meets his little “Dap- 
henny” (Daphne) of the honeyed 
limbs. He settles in Jericho (New 
England) to be near her dancing 
pasture. II. Pan Forsaken. Where- 
in Albert Wells, dreamer, coward, 
becomes the leading Babbitt of 
backwoods Jericho. Upon a shiny 
soda-fountain and elite summer 
garden he builds success. But he 
sees little ‘‘Dap-henny” only in his 
attic dreams. There is a strange 
revolution in Jericho — Booster 
Wells being ousted by a combine of 
bootleggers and Pilgrim fathers. 
Ill. The Dryad Dances. Wherein 
Albert Wells, dreamer, loses cow- 
ardice and consciousness, smitten 
by the Truckdriver’s fist. (Author 
Hume reverts for a moment to the 
flaming days of The Wife of the 
Centaur.) Albert Wells awakens 
as “Dap-henny’s” lips “wiggle de- 
lightfully” on his. One night a 
wise old owl sees two awkward 
white frogs dancing in a moon- 
flooded meadow. (The fire in Mr. 
Hume ebbs.) There follows some 
sentimentalizing on marriage. The 
story ends happily, but slowly—a 
cock-eyed kind of book, casually 
as together with self-conscious 
alent. 


Pastel and Flesh 


MANNEQUIN—Fannie Hurst-— 
Knopf ($2). The magazine Liber- 
ty offered $50,000 for “the best 
U. S. novel.” This is what won 
it. The Liberty editors were 
shrewd. Scores of thousands moon 
over Fannie Hurst. She seldom 
writes in whole sentences, just 
strings of phrases that are easy to 
read. Fannie Hurst, too, was 
shrewd. The scores of thousands 
would be sure to like something 
In smart pastel and flesh tints; 
names like Orchid and aristocratic 


Rhincoop; gusts of rejected pas- 


sion; provocative virtue beset and 
then delivered; harrowing suspense, 
sudden twists, dovetailed coinci- 
dence. It took small effort, (a suit 
for plagiarism says it took none at 
all) to evolve the story of Orchid 














University Courses at Home 


Perhaps this is the opportunity you have 
been waiting for. Columbia University 
now offers to serve men and women who 
must obtain their collegiate instruction, 
either entirely or in part, in their homes. 


olumbia University 
Home Study Courses 


You need no longer 


deny yourself the advantages ot college education 


just because residence study is impossible. At your own convenience, in your 
spare time at home, you may now take up the study of the subjects you feel 
you need to acquire a wider culture or greater business or professional effec- 
tiveness, for Columbia University’s educational work has been extended to 
those who find it necessary, or preferable, to study at home. 


These courses are just what their name indicates—Columbia University 
courses are carefully and scientifically adapted for the use of those who, through 
preference or necessity, plan to study at home. 


A Partial List of 
Home Study Courses 


ACCOUNTING ART 
ASTRONOMY BANKING 
BOOKKEEPING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

COMPOSITION:— 
Dramatic Elementary English 
English, Fundamentals of 
French Italian 
Latin Prose Lyric Poetry 
Spanish 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
DRAFTING 
ECONOMICS HISTORY 
DRAMA GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH ITALIAN FRENCH 
LITERATURE:— 
American Biblical 
Classical Comparative 
Current English 
French Greek 
Italian suvenile 
Latin Spanish 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY SOCIOLOGY 


SPANISH 
SPEECH COMPOSITION 


High School and College 
Preparatory courses are in- 
cluded in the Home Study 
Curriculum. Special bulletin 
on request. 


All of the Home Study Courses 
are not included above. If the 
subject in which you are interes- 


ted is not listed, mention it when 


writing. 


FINANCE - 


Conducted by Members of 
The University Teaching Staff 


The courses are conducted by members of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff who give to each home student, by 
mail, attention that is just as personal and complete as 
that given to the student on the campus, adjusting the 
material to the individual needs of each student, correcting 
his papers, offering detailed comment and special help 
throughout the course. While the University does not 
contend that home study is as desirable for certain pur- 
poses as classroom work, it recognizes that the student 
who can not easily adapt himself to the mechanical pre- 
cision of classroom werk often does better when he can 
work out his problems quietly alone. For many, also, the 
possibility of adjusting study hours to other demands on 
time and energy is a distinct advantage offered under home 
study conditions. 


Write to the University for full information 


You will want to know more about 
the scope and conduct of Columbia's 
Home Study Courses, convenient fee 
payments, etc. The University is prepared 
to send full information on request. Use 
the coupon below. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational 
needs and interests it will enable the 
instructors to offer helpful suggestions. 


joon----=------- MAIL THIS COUPON ~----------~---; 


Columbia University, 
University Extension— Home Study Dept., NewYork, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia Uni- 
versity Home Study Courses and their conduct. | am inter- 
ested in the following subject: 


Occupation 

Street and Number 

City. 

State (Time—9-26) 
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Sargossa, chaste mannequin, who, | 


after being acquitted of the mur- 
der of the Manhattan clubman that 
tried to rape her, suddenly dis- 
covered she was her judge’s long- 


lost daughter. 














é 
Perennial Senior 


FRATERNITY Row—Lynn and Lois 
Montross—Doran ($2). Yale men 
were angry when Owen Johnson 
created Stover. Princetonians 
writhed to think that the world 
would see them all in This Side of 
Paradise. At Brown University 
they detested Prof. Percy Marks 
for The Plastic Age. Now the 
state university has been brought 
to print, as never before save in 
Town and Gown (1925) by the 
same authors. 

In this case, there will be no 
discomfort. Males who have worn 
raccoon coats and oiled their hair; 


















who have exchanged a_ million 
vapidities in fraternity houses; 
who have envied the head cheer- 





leader, preened their slang, toddled 
all night, slaved for watch charms; 
and the girls they have petted 
on ‘sorority porches, girls with 
giddy shingles and cooing “lines”; 
girls with “dates” and pledge pins, 
innocent thirsts, crushes on young 
instructors, favorite love _ lyrics, 
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/T.GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
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tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
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proud independence and timid curi- 
osity about Freud—these and their 
guardians, too, professors of both 
sexes, young and old, comfort- 
ably pedantic or secretly frus- 
trate, testily brainy or docile and 
indulgent—even prexies, “the old 
boy with the gold-headed cane and 
administrative complex’”—all these 
will suddenly find themselves ex- 
posed in a bright light of irony, 
but a light playing gently, warm 
with humor and _ comprehension. 
More extraordinary, the legendary 
figure of Andy Protheroe is so 
keenly and completely alive that it 
must irresistibly delight that grow- 
ing herd whose sophistication in- 
cludes an uninquisitive scorn of 
mass co-education. 

Andy Protheroe is the midwest- 
ern brother of Stover’s immortal 
ally, Doc MacNooder. Breezy, flip- 
pant, crass, unquenchable, he now, 
in the day of elective courses, ap- 
pears as the perennial senior; and, 
rough clothes and manners having 
gone out, as campus fashion- 
plate and ladies’ man (snake, fus- 
ser, petter, necker, lizard, sheik, as 
you will). He retains ‘the Mac- 
Nooder eloquence and_ syncopates 
it, polishing his quips for quota- 
tion, studying his audience. Mac- 
Nooder’s_ political finesse is_ his, 
refined and extended even unto 
sorority elections. His rostrum is 
at the mass meeting, in front of 
the grandstand, on the Charleston 
floor. 

Most of the 16 episodes related 
hinge lightly upon Andy’s habitual 
infatuations and insouciant tech- 
nique. There is a great deal of 
sprightly nonsense, gorgeous ab- 
surdity and amazingly glib  bar- 
barism. Here and there comes a 
cut, neat and very close to the 
bone: a program to allow univer- 
sity women some escape from the 
sex-consciousness forced upon them 
by deans, pastors and mothers; the 
logic of a star halfback who turns 
professional (Red Grange); a 
moss-grown professor’s vivid, wist- 
ful wife; a crisp instructress who 
secretly, cherishing lost youth’s 
glamor, rouges her ear-tips. Time 
and again this book comes alarm- 
ingly near to telling just what 
that divine peril, youth’s glamor, 
actually is. 


Burke of Limehouse 


EAST OF MANSION HousE— 
Thomas Burke—Doran ($2). A 
Cockney urchin once gazed through 
the musty windows of an old 
Chinaman’s store in the India 
Dock Road and experienced some- 
thing unforgettable. Whether it 
was a glory, a wisdom or a peace 
passing understanding, the urchin 
has never yet been able to say in 
so many words. But it was an ex- 
perience sufficient to supply Thomas 
Burke with a lifetime’s devotion to 
the Limehouse district of London, 
where he and Charles Spencer 
Chaplin were Cockney urchins to- 
gether. He is still writing out of 
the heart of that simple miracle 
worked by the parchment counte- 
nance of his old Chinaman, who 
later made signs and bestowed gin- 
ger. He still writes, briefly—of a 
sad-singing Chinee poet who could 











but die when well-meaning friends 
supplied him with his heart’s desire: 
of a Chinee hunchback who may 
have been white-feathered Eros for 
a Limey roustabout and his pretty 
moll; or of a pious Chinee mer- 
chant who sacrificed his family 
tablets, and something besides, for 
his friend the police sergeant, 
There are other tales, more drab 
and theatrical, of factory creatures 
in Stewpony and Clutterfield; and 
some people think that Author 
Burke overdoes the seamy side of 
things. Yet even in a seam he 
turns up the bright thread. More- 
over, he sometimes writes close 
to subtle, sensitive perfection. 


Exacting Parent 


Ways OF ESCAPE—Noel Forrest 
—Little, Brown ($2). All bless- 
ings fell to Stephen Heath, arro- 
gant, brave, self-sufficient British 
parent. “Heath’s luck? I look 
ahead and_ leave _ nothing to 
chance,” said he. Yet his friend, 
Paul Kenyon, prophesied that he 
would pay for his happiness “to 
the uttermost farthing.” He did. 
One child left home; another mar- 
ried a rotter; another became a 
felon. The youngest, whom Stephen 
really, finally loved, worked him- 
self to death trying to please. 
Such a tale, such a well defined 
autocrat as Stevhen Heath, might 
serve the ends of young things with 
harsh, exacting papas, but Author 
Forrest spoils most of his effects 
by belaboring the obvious, philos- 
ovhizine stodgilv. 

THE PENTON PRESS Co., CLEVELAND 











““No fairy stories” 


Week before last we sent to F, FE. 
Slosson, one of the _ best-knowr 
scientists in this country and himself 
a writer of extremely popular books 
on scientific subjects, an advance 
copy of one of our fall hooks. 

Almost in the next mail Mr. 
Slosson wrote us a long and hearty 
endorsement of it. 


“The Nature of the World and of Man 
gives a bird’s eye view of the universe 
as seen by modern men of science. It 
contains no fairy stories and no fire- 
works; just straightforward statements 
of the conclusions resulting from re- 
search, expressed in a form that can be 
comprehended by anyone who really 
wants to know the facts.” 


In five more days the bookstores all over 
the country will be selling this book. You 
should have a copy because you are bound 
to belong to one of the two classes of readers 
that Mr. Slosson tells us it is meant for. 


“There are two classes of readers that 
need this book, those who have not been 
to college and those who have. Those 
who have not had the advantage of a 
collegiate education will find here the 
means of making up in a measure for 
what they have missed, a knowledge of 
the world about them interpreted by 
contemporary thought. Those who have 
studied certain of the sciences some 
years ago will find this volume useful 
in freshening up their views.” 

If your bookstore hasn’t it (ask for The 
Nature of the World and of Man by Sixteen 
Members of the University of Chicago 
Faculties) send us your check for $4.15 and 
we will mail you a copy. In the stores tt 
is $4.00. 

Address us 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Sales Control Increases Profits 


Successful Strategy in the Sales Department requires 
accurate knowledge of the firing line 


_~ an able general commanding an expedition- 
ary force, the successful sales manager bases 
his strategy upon verified information. 


An army commander has the help of his staff 
to collect and analyze the facts. 


Sales management needs similar assistance. 
Conditions that change as swiftly as the field of 
battle must be met with military precision. 


Chief of staff to the modern sales manager is 
the Kardexed sales record. With flashing colored 
signals it charts sales movements clearly, showing 
objectives gained or lost, comparative effectiveness 
of salesmen, the strength or weakness of competi- 
tion. Detailed facts are always at hand to verify 
general conclusions. 


So prepared, the sales manager’s control is real, 
not theoretical. His talks to salesmen are specific. 
He can make full use of his talent to cut down 
waste, to increase sales. Every day his department 
shows a greater profit. 


The business world moves fast. In its keen 
competition you cannot afford to neglect to use 
the most modern, most efficient method. 

Send today for the Kardex man, a specialist in 


sales record application. His assistance has been 
worth thousands of dollars to business. 


Phone your local Kardex Rand Sales Corp. 
office, or address Rand Kardex Bureau, 887 Kar- 
dex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


KARDEX RAND SALES CORPORATION 


Selling Division 


Todd Protectograph Co. of Rochester, N. Y. uses 

this sales record for controlling the work of its large 

sales force, a successful nation-wide organization. 

Color signals chart progress in different lines and 
follow-up for action. 


“KARDEX SERVICE” 


A monthly magazine of business 
management methods, reflecting 
the most constructive business 
thought, will be mailed to ex- 
ecutives who request it. 








